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Safety 
Record 








910 So. Michigan Avenue, 


During the year 1926 drivers of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) motor vehicles crossed approximately 
49,120,000 railroad crossings without a single fatality. 


This impressive record was accomplished by a 
simple method, characteristic of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). 


The drivers of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
vehicles willingly signed pledges that they would stop 
at all railroad crossings. On the rear end of each of 
the more than 11,000 vehicles operated by the 
Company is a little placard stating that the vehicle 
will stop at crossings. 


These signs are the word of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana). The drivers of the Company’s 
vehicles are a part of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) and they realize that it is up to them to 
keep that word. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) does what 
it says it will do. The Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) says it will stop at railroad crossings. In 
1926 it stopped 49,120,000 times. 


The result, however spectacular, was to be ex- 
pected—not a single fatality. 


This achievement illustrates one of the fundamental 
principles which has governed the growth of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and has given it an 
unique place in the life of the people of the Middle 
West. 


Every man or woman who becomes a part of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) in whatever capac- 
ity, appreciates the things for which the Company 
stands—strict integrity and human sympathy in per- 
forming a work of service for 30,000,000 people in 
the Middle West. 


Every man or woman who becomes identified with 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) assumes a per- 
sonal responsibility in preserving the reputation 
which long years of faithful service have earned for 
this organization. 


The 29,000 employes of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) realize that a respect for the rights of others 
and a desire to cooperate in protecting life and prop- 
erty are behind all safety rules. With characteristic 
loyalty, as one man, they obeyed safety rules in 1926. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has in- 
creased in size but it has not altered in character. 
Its complicated and comprehensive organization is 
governed by plain and simple principles—honesty— 
fair dealing—a respect for the rights of others. 

Safety rules are humanitarian rules, and it is natu- 
ral, considering the purpose and principles of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), that it should 
play a conspicuously successful part in promoting 
safety throughout the ten states which it serves. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


Chicago 
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WHEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


More Tales of Buried Treasure in Iowa Hills and Along Her Rivers 





HE plow ripped thru a 
rotted stump. It was a 
big plow that had been 
baptized with prairie break- 
ing, and as its handles lifted 
a sweating Irishman clear of 
the ground, it also tossed out 
a shower of gold coins, cas- 
eading them into the furrow 
and under the curling sod. 
There was no more plowing for some time. 
The old stump had long stood on the east edge 
of Council Bluffs, where now a new road was 
being run. When gold poured forth 











By Chariton Laird 


treasure in bullion or barrels that found its way 
underground. Spilled and unrighteous blood 
has always been mixed with gold dust. 

The situation along the lowa-Missouri border 
during the Civil war was typieal. Now that 
even the milk of human kindness is pasteur- 
ized, lowa and Missouri do not go to war, but 
they did in the days of blood and buried trea- 
sure. Literally, they went, for they never 
fought. The Missouri army mobilized along 
the border. The doughty lowans waited for 


Such were the times in the fall of 1864, when 
John Wallace (not of Wallaces’ Farmer) lived 
on a farm between Troy and Bloomfield, in 
Davis county—the old Gore place, the people 
called it. He had had a good year, and with 
war-time prices his savings amounted to $3,000 
in gold. He kept his money in the Bloomfield 
bank until the Davis county raid, but news of 
it set him to thinking. 

The Davis county militia had gone out to 
pursue an especially ineautious band that had 
terrorized the southern part of the county ; had 
found them, sy them and driven them out, 

but Captain Benz and two of his 





from its rotting roots, road work 
ceased abruptly. There was babble 
in many tongues, a general seram- 
ble of overalled laborers, a short 
squabbling over the possession of 
moot coins, and high hilarity. 

Just how much was picked up 
that spring day in 1879, has never 
been told, but estimates run from 
one to several thousand dollars. 
How the money came there is also 
conjecture, but its finding started 
reminiscences, and some recalled 
that money and murder had come 
to town in 1854. 

Those were immigrant days in 
Council Bluffs, and one Samuels 
had a tent where Glen avenue runs 
today. A man named Muir agreed 
to go west with him. Then Samuels’ 
friends found him murdered, 


The Murderer Confesses 


‘““The immigrants swarmed out 
like bees,’’ reads an account of the 
tragedy, ‘‘eaptured the murderer, 
gave him a fair trial, including 
benefit of clergy, attorney and 
jury, and when he saw the case was 
hopeless, he confessed to Elder 
Shinn and direeted him where he 
had hidden the money.’”’ 

Whether or not Muir was guilty, 
his confession seems not to have 
helped him or the elder on earth. 
The mob gave his confession every 
chance to benefit his soul by mount- 
ing him on a mule’s back, streteh- 
ing a rope between his neck and an 
overhanging limb and slapping the 
mule smartly on the rump. While 
Muir was kicking and strangling 
thru his last moments, another par- 
ty was hunting the gold he was 
supposed to have buried at the foot 
of a tree. But Muir was either wily 




















men were killed. It all set Mr. Wal- 
lace to thinking, and he deeided 
that no bank was safe in bush- 
whacking times 

He would bury his money, so he 
would, and then no one but himself 
would know where it was. At first 
he was going to tell his wife, but he 
thought better of it. He told her 
about his plan to bury it, but he 
reasoned that there was only one 
way to keep a woman quiet. If she 
did not know where it was, she 
could not tell. 

But his wife balked at this. What 
would she do if something hap- 
pened to him, she asked. And did 
she not have a right to some of it, 
anyway? After she kept this up for 
a time, W allace changed his mind 
about the way to keep a woman 
quiet. Maybe she was right, any- 
way. If they buried it in two 
places, the bushwhackers surely 
would find only one. He insisted 
on a just husbandly share, buried 
$2,250 in a place of his own, and al- 
lowed his wife $750. To guard 
against information being seared 
out of one of them, neither told the 
other the chosen spot. 


‘‘Mule Buyers’’ From Missouri 


A few days later they were 
glad that they had buried their 
money, Two rough looking louts 
rode up, displayed Missouri ae- 
cents, and said they wanted to buy 
some mules. Wallace ‘lowed maybe 
he could spare some. He did not 
like these men; surly, unkempf fel- 
lows they were, but buyers were 
buyers. He showed them his mules. 
The louts said they would wait a 
while before they decided, and 
wanted to make up their minds 








or excited, and the disgruntled 
treasure hunters decided they had 
hung him too soon. 

Perhaps they did not hum. so thoroly as did 
those Humboldt county farmers who searched 
for six hogsheads of pre-war (Civil war) 
whisky. The Johnson brothers, so the story 
has. been handed down, buried it in the wood 
lot when Inkpadutah and his band were brew- 
ing the Spirit Lake massacre. But the brothers 
themselves became Indian victims, and it seems 
there is reason to believe that whatever they 
buried is still there, a veritable oasis beneath 
the American desert. 

Such are the buried treasure stories of Towa. 
In fact, this middle-west is full of them. Not 
all these tales are legends of blood, but almost 
every story of violence has some relation to 


Duffield, Wallace and the latter’s son surrounded the only door. That set Wallaces’ 


ammunition, They kept on waiting. They wait- 
ed some more, and until even the traditionally 
slow Missouri mountaineers got tired, and went 
home to hoe corn. 

All that happened earlier. Missouri during 
the Civil war was free, but many Missourians 
were slave at heart. No love was lost between 
them and the Iowans, especially along the bor- 
der. Every one to the south thought the ras- 
cally Iowans came across at night and drove 
away cattle to the safety of that Hawkeye rob- 
ber nest. Every one to the north knew that 
Missouri seamps stole all their best mules. AI- 
most every one on either side of the line who 
had any money buried it. 


while staying over night. 
suspicions. 

They either wanted his money or 
his mules, and he was determined they should 
have neither. They asked for dinner, and he 
ordered them off the place. They told him what 
they thought of him and his blankety-blank 
mules with an enthusiasm not common to horse 
buyers. 

From Wallace’s farm the mule _ buyers 
growled over to Thomas Duffield’s place. He 
treated them in like manner and came to talk it 
over with Wallace, The pair decided to send 
to Troy for the militia, but before the messen- 
ger was far down the road, a widow arrived 
with a lively tale of how the two mule buyers 
had made themselves very much at home in her 
cabin. That settled it. (Coneluded on page 8) 
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PUT STEEL ON THE FREE LIST 


‘Tk farm organizations, quite wisely, are 


centering their attention on another drive 


for the MeNary-Haugen bill in the next -con- 


gress, Yet it may be wise to consider what 
course follow if the president stays hostile 
to the farm cause and continues to block farm 
relief. Pending the next presidential eleetion, 


which every one hopes will improve the situa- 
tion in the White House, it might be well to 
start an attack along another line. Iron and 
steel are heavily protected ; they enter into the 
composition of many things the farmer buys; 
reduction in the tariff would aid farm buying 
power. Such reduction would have a 
wholesome moral effect on protected industries 
now opposing the farm demand for protection, 

Senator Howell, in a recent letter to William 
Hirth, of the Corn Belt Federation, said: 

‘In my opinion, the next addition to this 
free list should be iron and steel. This industry 
has enjoved enormous profits for a great many 
years. It is no longer a puling infant, but one 
of our great industrial More than half 
of the iron and steel marketed in the United 
States is produced by one great organization, 
the United States Steel Corporation, that  re- 
eently has announced a 40 per cent stock divi- 
dend, totaling, at the present quoted value of 
this new stock, $246,000,000, and yet there re- 
mains an undivided surplus in the treasury of 
some $300,000,000, 

‘Undoubtedly the free-listing of these prod- 
uets would affeet iron and steel dividends, and 
there would be readjustments in the industry 
with resultant hardships among employes, just 
as in the ease of millions of farmers during the 
past six vears. However, this is one of the in- 
evitable consequences of inflation and deflation, 
whatever the cause, and ean not be avoided in 
this connection unless the tariff wall is to re- 
main permanently at its present level. How- 
ever, as those directly and indirectly engaged 
in this industry, together with their independ- 
ents, constitute—not 25 per cent of our popu- 
lation as in the case of the farmer—only 314 
per cent, it must be evident that placing iron 
and steel upon the free list would cause no 
general economie distress, while the consequent 
cheapening of these produets, required by every 
other industry, would necessarily result in a de- 
gree of business stimulation.’ 

Any such measure would of course be vetoed, 
but a solid democratic vote and a solid farm 
state republican vote could put it over any- 
way. It is a project worth considering when 


also 


elants. 


plans are made for the farm campaign in the 
new congress. 





EARLY CORN FOR LATE PLANTING 


ORN is still the most profitable cash crop 
which can be planted. Even up to June 25 
we would ordinarily prefer corn to such crops 
as buckwheat, soybeans and hog millet. We 
knew of a central Iowa farmer who one year 
planted Northwestern Dent from Dakota, July 
4, on overflow ground, who harvested forty 
bushels per acre of sound corn that fall, 

When planting corn after the first week in 
June it is important first to get early seed 
from the north, and second, to plant it at the 
‘ate of at least four kernels per hill. There are 
a number of good seed houses in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas which ean furnish 
early corn for late planting. Late planted 
early corn is much more likely to be satisfae- 
tory on rich ground than poor ground. On 
poor ground after June 15 we would prefer 
soybeans or buckwheat 


WHERE DIVERSIFICATION LEADS 

E ARE used to seeing one crop countries 
go into the production of 
and butter, but it is 
California farmers 
Kor a good 


exhorted to 
hogs and poultry 
thing of a novelty to see 
being urged to do the same thing. 
many years side-line experts have shaken their 
at us whenever producers of hogs and 


‘“*Why don’t 


heads 
corn made an outery, and said: 
you organize efficiently like the California 
farmers, and make money?’’ There was a Cal- 
ifornia doctrine at that time, for which Sapiro 
was in part responsible, that you could go on 
producing and expanding production of crops 
indefinitely, just so your advertising and your 
sales departments were Many 
sensible men in the state knew that this doe- 
but everybody knows 


eood enough, 
trine was nonsense then; 
it now. 

The Petaluma 
Issue Says: 

“Who doesn’t know that commercial condi- 
tions on the coast have been most unsatisfae- 
tory for a series of years; and who doesn’t 
know that that condition is directly traceable 
to the inflation of the raisin, prune, peach, pear 
and other fruit industries, in the interests of 
the real estate speculator?”’ 

Frank 'T. Swett, as quoted in the Rural 
cifie Press, stated: 

“While deciduous fruit had been 
rapidly inereasing, all efforts to inerease con- 
sumption per capita have yielded less than no 


Weekly Journal in a recent 


acreage 


results at all.”’ 

He showed a chart indicating that the 
age returns of deciduous fruit and grape grow- 
ers had dropped from $254 per acre in 1919 to 
$98 per acre in 1926, with no perceptible rea- 
son to expect. them soon to rise above cost of 


aver- 


produetion, 

The Petaluma Journal goes on, in talking 
about the efforts of city boosters to encourage 
agricultural production, as follows: 

“This proclivity of the city booster for med- 
dling with farm pursuits has been the ruination 
families lured to the state by 
misrepresentations. Heretofore they have been 
lured into fruit growing, until now there is 
over-production and the menace of a flood of 
fruits when all orchards and vines come into 
full bearing. Compelled at last to quit boom- 
ing fruit, they are now turning to poultry and 
livestock. The boosters have already caused 
thousands of families to launch out into poul- 
try industry in California, many under con- 
ditions under which they ean not suceeed.”’ 

The most interesting thing about all this to 
the corn belt farmer is that the surplus ques- 
tion is getting to be a matter of importance in 
sections that used to be a little unsympathetic 
to the corn belt troubles. As people in the mid- 
dle west and the west have found the tradi- 


of thousands of 


some- °* 


tional lines of business unsatisfactory, they 
have been going into poultry and dairying un- 
til the egg production has brought prices down 
to a fairly low point and until butter and cream 
shipped from the middle west is providing seri- 
ous competition for the older dairy regions of 
New England. 

As has been pointed out so often, diversifica- 
tion is no remedy for the surplus problem. It 
may in the end help to find a remedy sinee, 
as each branch of agriculture finds a surplus 
being created and finds itself in the same boat 
with all other producers, it will be more to the 
interest of the entire mass of farmers to work 
for some adequate solution of the problem. 





HOW HIGH ARE RAILROAD FREIGHT 
RATES IN IOWA? 

railroads made a statement in 

which we 


HE western 
their publicity eopy in April, 
quote: 

‘‘In the year 1926, the average freight rate 
of western railroads was only 35 per cent high- 
er than in 1913. In other words, the farmer 
“an now get on the average $1.37 for farm 
produets which before the war brought him 
$1, and he has to pay the western railways only 
$1.35 for freight service that before the war 
cost him $1.”’ 

This statement is erroneous in so far as Towa 
farmers are concerned, Freight rates in lowa 
are relatively higher than farm products, and 
the figures prove it. While there may be points 
in the far west where freight rates are now only 
35 per cent above pre-war, we do not know of 
any freight rates in Iowa which are this low. 
At any rate, freight rates on Iowa produets 
moving to Chicago average better than 50 per 
cent above pre-war. Goods coming into Des 
Moines from Chicago average 52 per cent above 
pre-war. 

This matter of how high Towa freight rates 
really are has especial importance at the present 
time because the railroads are striving to in- 
crease their freight rates on manufactured com- 
modities coming into Iowa to a point more than. 
100 per cent above pre-war. For instance, farm 
machinery which cost 2+ cents a hundred to 
ship from Chicago to Des Moines before the 
war is now to have its freight rate raised, if the 
railroads have their way, to 54 cents a hundred. 
The average of the ten different class rates 
trom Chicago to Des Moines before the war was 
27.9 cents a hundred, and railroads are asking 
that these same ten class rates be raised to an 
average of 61.3 cents a hundred, While these 
class rates do not apply to corn and hogs and 
most other agricultural commodities, they nev- 
ertheless are of importance because they apply 
to nearly everything which the farmers buy. 
Moreover, experienced railroad men say that if 
these class rates are raised as the railroads de- 
it will only be a short time until the eom- 
rates, such as those on corn, ete, 
will be raised. Farm folks should not have the 
burden of higher freight rates, They are pay- 
ing all that present conditions justify on the 
products they grow and buy. 


sire, 


modity hogs, 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

HERE were five unusually hot days in May 

but the rest of the month was quite cool. 
The last week of May and the first few days 
of June averaged about 5 degrees cooler than 
usual over the entire corn belt. Rains late in 
May were unusually heavy in Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and eastern Iowa. 

From Des Moines eastward the corn erop 
undoubtedly averages two weeks late in plant- 
ing. For this section of the eorn belt we be- 
lieve this is the latest corn planting season at 
any time in the past twenty years. Good 
weather during the next two months could eas- 
ily give us a normal corn crop. The present 


outlook is for a corn crop this year 10 or 15 
per cent below the ten-year average. 
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FLOOD RELIEF 


NOTHER reason for a special session of 
congress to take care of the flood situation 
is brought out by the folks connected with the 
farm land banks in the flooded territory, In 
Louisiana, for instance, between one-third and 
one-half of the farms in the flooded area are 
under mortgage to the federal land bank. Pay- 
ments on the mortgages will come due between 
now and the first of January. Since many of 
these farms have been wiped clear of buildings, 
livestock and all improvements, it is pretty cer- 
tain that few payments can be made. Since, 
under the farm loan act, the land banks are not 
able to grant extensions of time on payments, 
mortgage foreclosure will face thousands of 
farm owners in this territory, unless some ar- 
rangements are made. These arrangements 
must be made by congressional enactment, since 
the Farm Loan Board, however willing to meet 
the situation, has to stay by the letter of the act. 
Present proposals for economie restoration of 
the flooded area seem extremely half-hearted. 
The effort is being made to get enough money 
available so that loans can be made to farmers 
in the territory for the purchase of seed and 
livestock and for the construction of some im- 
provements. Ordinary commercial rates will 
be charged on these loans. When itis eonsid- 
ered that many farms, especially in the cotton 
belt, were having a hard time to get along with- 
out having interest charges to meet, a program 
of this sort simply means that a good many 
farmers in the flood district are going to be 
forced out and their farms turned over to the 
banks. 
Reconstruction work under government su- 
pervision and at government expense is what 
is needed; and this should be accompanied by 
loans to individual farmers that bear a rate of 
interest far below the commercial rate. It won’t 
be much in the way of relief to tell a farmer 
when he gets back to survey what is left of his 
flooded farm that he can have a little money 
at eight per cent. 





THE MENACE OF IMPERIALISM 


NE of our old friends finds himself dis- 
tressed by our attitude on the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and by our continuous 
warnings against imperialism and an army and 
navy devised to support that policy. This atti- 
tude seems to him ‘‘ provincial’? and opposed to 
the best interests of the nation. Is it? 

To our mind the two national issues of great- 
est importance are, first, the place of agrieul- 
ture in our national policy, and second, the mat- 
ter of diplomatic and armed support for the 
export of industrial products and of money to 
undeveloped countries. The two are related. 
The pushing of an imperialistic foreign policy 
will create over-developed industries, and will 
push agriculture still farther in’ the back- 
round, This will be bad for the farmer; it 
will be bad for the nation. In the long run, 
imperialism defeats itself; undeveloped coun- 
tries get tired of trading raw materials for 
manufactured goods at a profit; they get tired 
of special privileges for these foreign imports; 
eventually they create their own manufactur- 
ing establishments, shut off special privileges, 
and tell the exploiting country to keep its 
goods. This is what is happening to England 
now, and is why unemployment is so great in 
that. country. 

Imperialism in the long run does not pay. 
Even in the short run, it does not pay the na- 
tion, tho it may pay a few individuals. It 
means wars, big armies, big navies, and the ex- 
penses that go with them. Great Britain has 
fought wars in Egypt, India, South Afriea, 
China and a dozen other places to protect. its 
investors and its traders. The United States 
has sent marines to Central American coun- 
tries, occupied Cuba, is holding onto the Phil- 


ippines and is threatening Mexico with inter- 
vention for exactly the same reasons. We try 
to maintain an army and navy that can be used 
for offensive war largely at the behest of pro- 
fessional military men and of traders and in- 
vestors abroad. 

Wallaces’ Farmer’s position has been that 
our investors and traders abroad are entitled to 
no special privileges, and that their profits 
and théir investments should not be guaranteed 
by our armed forces. We insist that an ade- 
quate defensive force is all we need, and follow 
the recommendations of men like Admiral Sims 
and Colonel Mitchell in suggesting that subma- 
rines and aircraft could well replace our more 
expensive and probably obsolete battleships. 

Any one who wants to keep his country free 
from war must study the causes of war and 
how to eliminate these causes. Any one who 
wants to work for economy in national ex- 
penses must take this for his main task, since 
the bulk of our federal taxes go for past wars 
and the preparation for future wars. Impe- 
rialism in foreign trade, ‘‘dollar diplomacy,’’ 
menaces both our pockets and our lives. When 
the administration backs away from an impe- 
rialistie policy, as it seems now to be doing in 
China, it has our hearty support. When it 
plays into the hands of the imperialists, of the 
big army and navy men, we intend to point out 
that fact and its consequences to national wel- 
fare to our readers. These are matters of con- 
cern to all readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, both 
as farmers and as citizens. We should be false 
to our duty if we kept silent. 








Odds and Ends 




















[|X NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY they 

have a round-table in economic theory at- 
tended by post-graduate students, many of 
whom are foreigners. This would not interest 
farmers except for the fact that these people 
recently spent a lot of time discussing farm re- 
lief. Finally they held a formal vote on nine- 
teen different proposals. The MeNary-Haugen 
principle wasn’t in the list but in spite of that 
I am sure that all farmers will be greatly inter- 
ested in the vote of these people who have made 
a special study of economic matters, 

First with nineteen votes came the proposal 
that, ‘‘The government should discontinue or 
greatly curtail its reclamation policy.”’ In 
third place with sixteen votes came a very sim- 
ilar proposal that, ‘‘State and national govern- 
ments should be urged to purehase rural land 
unsuited for agriculture and proceed to devote 
this land to forestry.”’ 

Second place, with seventeen votes, was given 
to the idea that, ‘‘The protective tariff duties 
should be abolished or greatly reduced.’’ The 
idea of a lower tariff has always appealed to 
people who look at things from a broad point 
of view and it appeals with especial strength 
at the present time when we are faced with the 
problem of the post-war reversal in credit 
balances. 

A number of different proposals received fif- 
teen votes. One of these, suggested by Dr. 
Henry C, Taylor, provides that, ‘‘A govern- 
ment organization should be provided to handle 
climatic surpluses of agricultural products, car- 
rying these surpluses until periods of need and 
pro-rating the profits and losses among pro- 
ducers.’’ 

A rather extraordinary proposal which 
gained fourteen votes or about three-fourths of 
those voting provided that, ‘‘Governmental and 
private agencies and individuals should be 
urged to discontinue all propaganda to stim- 
ulate the movement of population to the farm 
or to encourage those who are on the farm to 
remain there.’’ In line with this it was also 
voted by the great majority of those present 


that the rural schools should provide for ‘train- 
ing farm boys and girls for other occupations 
than farming.so as to make it easier for them 
to shift from the farm to the city. 

Many of those present voted that congress 
should authorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
utilize its discount policy as far as possible to 
maintain a stable general price level. 

It is interesting to note the three proposals 
which didn’t gain a single vote. One of these 
was that, ‘‘The government should adopt a 
laissez-faire policy with regard to agriculture.’’ 
Another was that, ‘‘A capitalistic corporation 
system of agriculture should be promoted so as 
to develop a laboring class of farmers capable 
of resorting to labor union organizations and 
methods.’’ This last idea is quite a favorite 
with many engineers who feel that the present 
family system of farming is a relic of the past 
and that it should be superceded by efficient 
corporation methods. However, it doesn’t seem 
to appeal to economists. 

The export bonus plan as advocated by the 
National Grange last year received only four 
votes, 

My own criticism of these economic people 
and their proposals is that they seem to be con- 


jcerned too much with shifting farm people as 


rapidly as possible into the cities. I am won- 
dering if we won’t need a lot of these farm 
people back on the land again within fifteen or 
twenty years. Personally, I like best of all 
their proposals the idea that the state and na- 
tional government should buy up the poor farm 
land which ought never to have been farmed 
and put it down to forests or grass. If this is 
to be done on a wide scale the farming problem 
might be helped enormously. Moreover, it can 
be justified from the standpoint of a broad na- 
tional policy, because we shall undoubtedly 
need the timber thirty or forty years hence. 


HEN traveling across the corn borer in- 

fested territory of northern Ohio, in late 
May, I discovered that there were many fields 
where the clean-up of corn stalks had been done 
very poorly. Many plowed fields showed con- 
siderable rubbish on the surface. If there are 
east winds this year during late June and early 
July, it is probable that the corn borer will 
spread westward just about as fast as it did 
last year. On talking to some Ohio people 
about the corn borer, I discovered that in their 
opinion the government is not to blame for the 
rather poor job of cleaning up this year. The 
spring has been so wet and the farmers have 
been so behind with their work that it has been 
physically impossible to do a good job of burn- 
ing or turning under corn stalks. Moreover, in 
many sections of Ohio where the borer is doing 
no commercial damage as yet, there is strong 
farmer sentiment against co-operating with 
the government in doing a thoro job. Perhaps 
it will be necessary for Ohio to get hit the same 
kind of a wallop as southern Ontario before 
Ohio farmers wi!l develop a true co-operative 
spirit that will build up public sentiment strong 
enough to fight the corn borer in a truly ef- 
fective fashion. Apparently the one thing 
needed above all else in fighting the eorn borer 
is earnest, educated public sentiment. 

It seems that lowa farmers are really think- 
ing about the corn borer, because every week 
or two one of them writes in suggesting that 
the way to meet the pest is to kill the moths at 
night by means of light traps. We have re- 
ferred this suggestion to the ‘‘bug men’’ who 
know, and they tell us that the corn borer moths 
are not interested in lights in the same way as 
so many moths. Light traps do not have the 
slightest value in fighting the corn borer. 


H. A, WALLACE. 





The necesssity of making a deliberate choice to 
‘serve the Lord can not be too forcibly impressed on 
the young.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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TIRE THIEF DRAWS TEN-YEAR TERM 


Jury Convicts Agent Who Stole From Madison County Farmer 


three miles south of Earlham, was vis- 

ited October 13 by an agent represent- 
ing an Iowa weekly farm paper. The agent 
said his name was Clifford Smith, and that he 
wanted to sell Mr. Ackerman the paper for a 
few years. ‘‘But I have Wallaces’ Farmer and 
the protective Service Bureau, and I do not 
nead another Iowa paper,’’ Mr. Ackerman told 
the fellow. 

‘‘What does that amount to?’’ the agent 
sneeringly said to Mr. Ackerman. ‘‘The thieves 
are here today and gone tomorrow, and how are 
they going to catch them?”’ 

Mr. Ackerman didn’t answer the question, 
but still believed there was something to the 
protection offered by Wallaces’ Farmer, After 
the agent for the other Iowa publication finally 
reduced his subscription price from $5-to $4, 
he sold Mr. Ackerman a ten-year subseription, 
but told Ackerman to keep it quiet, as he didn’t 
want the rest of the neighbors to know he was 
entting rates. The fellow drove on, and Ack- 
erman went about his work. 


Wy come ACKERMAN, a farmer living 


Tires Missing From Two Cars 


The next morning, Ackerman preceeded his 
hired man, Fred Prohaska, to the barn to start 
the milking. Imagine his surprise when he 
opened the door and saw that not only the tires 
from his car had been removed, but the tires of 
the hired man’s ear likewise had disappeared. 
Just then, Prohaska came out and Ackerman 
remarked to him that he guessed thieves had 
got the best of their cars. They finished the 
milking, and after breakfast went to Earlham 
to inquire about town if anyone had been seen 
with the missing tires. In their travels they 
stopped at the Hunter garage. 

The previous night, at just a little before 
midnight, a farm-hand by the name of Junkin 
had started home. Out on the highway west of 
Earlham, near the Ralston farm, he eame upon 
a young fellow and a Ford ear with a broken 
spindle. This fellow, who said his name was 
Smith, offered Junkin a dollar if he would go 
back to Earlham and get the necessary repairs, 
So Junkin returned to town and awakened an 
employe of the Hunter Motor Company, got 
the broken part and went back to help the 
stranded Smith. 

They had trouble, however, in getting the ear 
in a position to make the changes, and Junkin 
lecided to go down the road to hunt for a fence 
post to use as a lever, While doing so he sud- 
denly stumbled over a pile of tires and rims, 
He went. back and asked Smith if they were his, 
and Smith, who had taken the trouble to hide 


FIGHTING THE 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


the tires, became confused and admitted that 
they were, and explained he had got them from 
Des Moines. They repaired the car, and Junkin 
didn’t think so much about the hidden tires 
until the next morning, when he talked to his 
employer, Jack Bernau. When they went to 
Earlham, however, and met Ackerman and Pro- 
haska at the Hunter garage, and heard their 
story, they began to wonder. 

Junkin and Bernau put two and two togeth- 
er, and they decided they knew who the thief 
was, but for some unknown reason they did not 
want to disclose his name. Ackerman, how- 
ever, who had begun to think that probably it 
was the agent who had visited him the after- 
noon before, told Junkin that he would pay 
$10 if he would tell him who the party was he 
had helped, and Prohaska also stated he would 
be willing to pay $15 for the same information. 
This sum was satisfactory to Junkin, and 
so he gave them the name of Smith and told 
them what he knew about the case, and pocket- 
ed the $25. 

Ackerman and Prohaska, after they had re- 
ceived this information, got Mr. Hunter to eal! 
the sheriff at Winterset and have him come out 
to make the arrest, Had Junkin been willing 
to turn over to the sheriff the information he 
had, he could have made $25 more, as he and 
Bernau would have been in line for the reward. 
However, they did not do this, and lost any op- 
portunity they might have had for filing the 
first information which would lead to the 
arrest. 
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Wm. Ackerman, who received a reward, 


Meanwhile, Smith, the agent, had gone to his 
home at Stuart and the sheriff could not find 


him there, and finally, after following him’ 


about, arrested him at the Orahood home, at 
Radcliffe. Casings answering the description 
of the stolen ones were found on the rear wheels 
of Smith’s ear. 

Smith, of course, pleaded not guilty, but was 
bound over to the grand jury and was released 
on bond. Meanwhile his previous record was 
discovered. It seems that last fall Smith, while 
representing the same publication, was trading 
subscriptions to his paper for chickens near 


Atlantie, and had been caught taking a few- 


extra hens on his own account. When first ar- 
rested, Smith had been let go, due to the influ- 
ence of friends, but later he was re-arrested on 
the same charge and finally served a ninety-day 
term in the Cass county jail. Shortly after he 
was released, however, he was brought to trial 
at Winterset on the tire stealing charge, and on 
May 12, after the jury had listened to the argu- 
ments covering the case, they convicted him on 
a charge of breaking and entering. When the 
case was finally over, the judge gave Smith a 
sentence of ten years at Fort Madison at hard 
labor, It was brought out in the trial that 
Smith had been mixed up in several previ- 
ous crimes, so the court was not very lenient 
with him, 


Ackerman and Prohaska Split Reward 


As Ackerman and Prohaska had bought the 
information from Junkin, and they were the 
first ones to turn it over to the sheriff’s office, 
a reward of $50 has been split between them 
and paid by Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau. 
They are doubly recompensed for the money 
they paid out to get the information on who 
stole their tires. 

Ackerman, when interviewed, was glad to 
know that the thief had received what was com- 
ine to him. ‘‘I have been a Wallaces’ Farmer 


Service Bureau member for several years,’’ he’ 


told me, ‘‘and this is not the first time you 
have helped me. When that thief was trying 
to sell me that other paper, and said there was 
nothing to vour Service Bureau, I felt he was 
wrong, and I surely am econvineed he said it 
just to get my business. All I’ve got to say is 
he certainly was pretty mean to come out here 
and take my money for a subscription, for I 
gave it to him more to help him out than any- 
thing else, and then come back that night and 
steal from me. I[ am glad I did not offer to 
trade chickens, or he might have got away with 
all of my good Leghorn hens if he had found 
out where they were.”’ 


BUG ARMY IN THE GARDEN 


A Plan of Campaign for the Protection of the Flower and Vegetable Gardens 


F ALL the discouraging experiences to 
QO which garden folks are subjected, not one 
is so utterly discouraging as to go to the 
garden on a fine summer morning, only to find 
that the most promising tomato plants have 
been eut off at the ground, likewise the loveli- 
est. pansies ; that the melon and cucumber leaves 
have been riddled to the semblance of spider 
webs ; that the tops of the dahlias and delphini- 
ums are looking wilted, a pretty sure indication 
that borers are either in the roots or in the 
stems; and goodness knows that may not be the 
extent of the damage, for even at a distance the 
rose leaves look gray, mildew quite likely, and 
the currant bushes have, almost over night, been 
deleafed. June means bug pests as sure as you 
are alive, and the only way to save the garden 
is to be prepared to beat them to the first bush, 
‘You ean depend upon it that they will arrive 
without fail. 
Root and stem diseases are most commonly 
caused by soil parasites and borers. The former 
ean be controlled by soil sterilization, but such 


treatment is practical only or a very limited 
area, tho it is possible to treat the average gar- 
den plot with a formaldehyde solution if the 
circumstances demand it. As for the borers, it 
is well nigh impossible to poison them after 
they have once got. into the plant. The method 
of attack, then, is to find the hole where the 
pest went in. It may be in the root or in the 
stem, and his course may be either upward or 
downward, according to the whims of the beast. 
More than likely the whole plant will have to be 
destroyed before he is due out and erushed to 
death—the surest method of destruction. There 
is just a chance that he may be caught with a 
lead arsenate spray if he bores in above the 
ground, as in many eases he does, and there is 
also quite a likely chance of his being made sick 
with formaldehyde as he makes his way to the 
plant. 

Fruit, foliage and twig diseases, like rust and 
mildew and stripped leaves, are generally con- 
trolled by sprays or dust of mildly poisonous 
preparations, Bordeaux mixture, lime-sulphur 


and sulphur are most commonly used for this 
purpose. Wet or cloudy weather, and dewy 
mornings with warm weather favor this type of 
disease, making it difficult at times to keep 
them under control. 

Biting or chewing insects, such as potato 
bugs, cucumber beetles, caterpillars and the 
like, can best be controlled by dousinge the 
plants upon which they feed with the poisons 
to which they suecumb. Arsenate of lead, helle- 
bore, paris green and pyrethrum are a few of 
the poisons most commonly used, 

The sucking insects, such as leaf hoppers and 
the hundreds of varieties of aphids, that insert 
their beaks into the leaves, stems or fruits and 
suck the plant juices, must be controlled by the 
contact poisons. Tobacco solutions, sulphur 
dust, soap and oil preparations are most often 
used. 

Among the stomach poisons for chewing in- 
sects, lead arsenate is probably the most dead- 
ly. When mixed with water for use as a spray, 
add one ounce of lead arsenate powder to a 
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gallon of water. Apply generously to both the 
upper and under surfaces of leaves and stems. 
It may also be dusted on dry, in which case an 
equal measure of flour or lime is mixed with it. 
In the dry form it is best applied when the 
leaves are wet with dew or rain. One of the lit- 
tle hand sprayers that works in a pail is con- 
venient for this type of spray work, and ecer- 
tainly worth many times its cost in value re- 
ceived. Lacking a spray pump, a long, thin 
whisk broom works fairly well, tho not quite so 
effective on the under surfaces, 

For an application of paris green, mix up a 
half-and-half mixture of it with air slacked 
lime with just enough water to make a thin 
paste. Then stir this paste into water. For 
three gallons of spray material, mix half an 
ounce of paris green and half an ounce of lime, 
moisten, and then turn into a three-gallon pail 
of water and stir up well. Paris green may also 
be applied dry, mixed with twenty-five parts of 
air-slacked lime or gypsum. 

Hellebore is a good, safe poison to use on 
things, as it is usually not poisonous to humans 
and loses its strength within a few days. For 
this reason it is recommended on currants and 
gooseberries and anything else that is being at- 
tacked as it nears fruition. When used as a 
powder, hellebore should be diluted with four 
to six parts of lime or flour. If mixed with 
water for using as a spray, add one ounce te 
two gallons of water. 

There is a pretty good chance that you may 
be able to bait some of the worms and chewing 
insects by an attractive mixture of bran, mo- 
lasses and paris green, placed conveniently 
along the rows of plants at night in very small 
pieces. Be careful, of course, that pets are kept 
out of the garden, as they may be attracted 
also, altho likely they will not get enough to 
hurt them. To make this poison bait, mix to- 
gether one ounce of paris green and two and 


one-half pounds of wheat barn. Combine half a 
pint of molasses or syrup with a quart of water 
and pour this slowly over the bran and paris 
green mixture, stirring to form a crumbly mass. 
If too wet, it will not attract the worms, so be 
careful to keep it fairly crumbly, 

Black Leaf 40 is the popular contact poison 
for the inseets that suek and destroy. In using 
it to destroy plant lice, it is a good idea to mix 
in some soapsuds, making up a solution of two 
gallons of soapsuds and stirring in a heaping 
tablespoon of Black Leaf 40. Frequently plant 
lice and soft bodied larvae can be destroyed 
with just.a soap solution. 

Pyrethrum poison kills insects by suffocation 
or by contact, but is not poisonous to humans. 
Used as a spray, one ounce of pyrethrum is dis- 
solved in from one to two gallons of water and 
allowed to stand for one day to insure a com- 
plete solution. 


Apply Bug Dust Mixture Frequently 


Bugs ean be entirely discouraged from stop: 
ping at your melon or potato patch if the right 
precautions are taken. They will move on to 
better fields if you have thought to apply a bug 
dust mixture of equal parts of lime and tobaceo 
dust. In order to repel them successfully, dust 
must be applied at frequent intervals, every 
other day or so, and if the dew is heavy the dust 
should be put on early in the mornircg 

Many root infesting worms may be controlled 
by spreading small quantities of sand mixed 
with kerosene about the base of plants in danger 
of attack. Beets, turnips, cabbage and corn are 
all subject. A cup of kerosene in a bucket of 
sand makes a potent dose. Another attack for 
maggots is the phenol emulsion made by dis- 
solving one-fourth pound of laundry soap in a 
gallon of hot water, Boil till soap is dissolved 
and while still hot add one-fourth pint of crude 
carbolie acid, stirring while pouring till the 


mixture is of a creamy consistency. Dilute this 
stock solution by adding one-third pint to each 
gallon of water at the time—and not before—it 
is to be used. Soak the soil around the plants 
every ten days until the maggots have disap- 
peared. Watch for flowers that do not seem to 
be doing well. Maggots may be the hindrance, 
and the treatment should be the same as in the 
vegetable garden. 

Bordeaux mixture can easily be mixed into a 
deadly poison for leaf_and fruit chewing insects 
and for the brown spot and various leaf spots 
that appear on fruit trees during the summer. 

To combat the red spider, which you ean not 
see except with a microscope, the most effective 
way to exterminate is plain water with force be- 
hind it. The red spider works on the under side 
of the leaves and is a hard fellow to fight. Daily 
spraying with water will usually do the trick. 

Hollyhoeks and delphiniums that show blight 
can be treated with Black Leaf 40 according to 
directions on package. Pour one to two cups on 
each plant and spray the under side of the 
leaves if possible. Plant lice on ealendula ehry- 
santhemums and asters can usually be got rid 
of with this. Plant lice multiply so rapidly, 
however, that unless you have got the last one, 
regular sprayings fairly close together will be 
necessary for extermination, Rose aphids sue- 
cumb to this treatment, too. 

For mildew on roses, phlox and chrysanthe- 
mums, dissolve two and a-half tablespoons of 
soda in a gallon of water and add a tablespoon 
of household ammonia and spray quite regular- 
ly, particularly in humid weather, 

Watch particularly about the garden jn June 
for signs of ecut-worms and borers. If you have 
the time to give to hand cultivation, you ean 
frequently seratch them to the surface. Paper 
collars may be advisable if you have especially 
fine plants that you do not want to run any 
chance of losing with eut-worms. 


THE RIGHT TIME TO CUT ALFALFA 


June Rains and Corn Cultivation Make Timely Cutting and Curing Hard 





falfa? ‘‘Cut the alfalfa when 

the shoots at the crown are well 
started,’’ was the advice most com- 
monly given fifteen to twenty years 
ago, when alfalfa growing in the 
corn belt was rather new. Then for 
a few years we heard a great deal 
about cutting when the alfalfa was 
just coming into bloom. The last 
two or three years many have ad- 
voeated waiting till the alfalfa is in 
full bloom or the field changes from 
a deep green to a yellow-green color, 
All this change in advice is confus- 
ing to many. 

Experimental tests and practical 
experience with alfalfa under corn 
belt conditions prove that. there is 
no one absolutely best time for eut- 
ting. The best time varies, It is 
made by a combination of condi- 
tions, depending on the ease or dif- 
ficulty in getting and keeping a stand, the par- 
ticular season, the immediate weather and labor 
conditions and the use to be made of the hay. 


Ji when shall we eut our al- 


Watching for Shoots Is Unsatisfactory 


It is rather definitely proved that it doesn’t 
help much to watch the new shoots for the time 
to cut. Tests at several experiment stations ex- 
tending over some years show a wide variation 
in the time the shoots start. Professor Willard, 
of Ohio University, gives the results with 
Grimm alfalfa as follows: ‘‘On June 28, 1926, 
hardly any shoots had started. The hay was 
seeding at this time. It should have been cut 
two or three weeks earlier, In 1925, shoots were 
abundant on May 20, too early for satisfactory 
eutting.’’ It is probable that temperature and 
moisture conditions modify the time the shoots 
start more than they modify the maturing hay 
crop. 

Cutting soon after growth in height ceases 
produces the best quality hay, weather condi- 





Hay pitching by hand is becoming obsolete in the corn belt. 


tions being equal. Growth stops as the alfalfa 
comes into bloom. The weight of hay will in- 
crease for some time after the beginning of the 
blooming stage. Solid matter replaces water in 
the stems, resulting in a gain not only in weight 
of hay but in ease of curing. As alfalfa comes 
into bloom the lower leaves begin to die, turn 
yellow, and in time drop off. This process ex- 
tends upward on the plant rapidly as it passes 
full bloom and sets seed. 

The largest amount of hay per cutting is pro- 
duced somewhere near the full bloom stage. The 
loss of leaves and small stems after this rapidly 
reduces the weight of hay if cutting is further 
delayed. Experiment station results show a 
gain of as much as 30 per cent in hay produced 
the first cutting by a delay of two or three 
weeks, from first bloom to about full bloom 
stage. Beyond this full bloom stage the decline 
is almost as rapid. A test at the Ohio station 


last year showed a decrease in yield of almost 
one-fourth in two weeks after full bloom was 


reached. The loss that oceurs at this 
time is largely in leaves. They con- 
tain twice as much protein as the 
stems, so the decline in value was 
much more than one-fourth. 

Hay cut soon after blooming be- 
gins contains nearly one-third more 
protein than hay cut a month later. 
So from the point of view of getting 
as much hay as possible of the high- 
est quality practical, cutting early 
in the bloom stage is best. 

Then why all this talk about later 
cutting, especially when the gain in 
weight of hay made by holding up 
cutting until about full bloom is lost 
in getting only two crops instead of 
three? Experiment station tests in- 
dicate that under our conditions too 
early cutting weakens the stand. 
Last year we asked a group of our 
readers who were long-time growers 
of alfalfa whether practical experi- 
ence gave the same results, From all parts of 
Iowa except the counties lying next to the Mis- 
souri river experiences were related bearing this 
out. In the western Iowa counties early cutting 
appeared less injurious. 


Question as to Delay Being Justified 


We question, however, whether under most 
conditions deliberate delay until the full bloom 
stage is reached, in order to maintain the best 
possible stand, is justified. Cutting before 
bloom starts does injure the stand seriously, 
especially if soil and weather conditions are 
unfavorable. Between early bloom and almost 
full bloom stage should be the aim. Getting this 
aim carried out with the first cutting is de- 
pendent on several things, the most important 
being the work time left in June after corn 
cultivating and the rains have taken their share. 
The start should be made soon enough so that 
expected delays as a result of rain or corn plow- 
ing should not result 23 





(Concluded on page 23 
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When the Middle-West Was Young 


(Continued from page 3) 
They would capture those rascals | Nearly a century ago, their stocky 


themselves rather than let them spend | 
| from a maple limb—jerxed thru short 


a night in the community. 

Duffie = Wallace and the latter’s 
son, W. S. Wallace, armed themselves 
and cacuedaieh the only door to the 
widow’s cabin. The desperadoes sur- 
rendered with surprising good nature 
when they answered Wallace’s thump- 
ing on the door and faced a rifle. They 
were really obliging now, and the 
farmers let them go back into the 
cabin. They got their coats, but they 
also got their guns. Both of their re- 
volvers barked as they reached the 
door and before any of the farmers 
could return the fire, all three had 
fallen with serious wounds. The boy 
he was a mere lad, sixteen years old— 
carried one of those balls the rest of 
his life. 

The traders dickered for no more 
mules, but they showed that they still 
knew how to acquire stock. They 
rode hard for some miles, told a farm- 
er that John Wallace had been mur- 
dered. and that they were on their way 
to town to raise a posse. They learned 
from him the road out of the country, 
stole fresh horses from his barn when 
he left to see the murder, and thus 
made their escape. 

All along the border such stories 
abound. They are plentiful, too, wher- 
ever horse thieves and counterfeiters 
practiced their professions. Horses 
were as easily stolen in that day as 
automobiles are in this, and while it 
did little good to bury the proceeds 
from their sale, many believe it was 
done. East of Eldora, where the fa- 
mous Bunker gang had headquarters, 
at least one semi-millionaire from 
New York claims to have interrupted 
a plot to kill him for the money on his 
person. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bodies dangled, choking and kicking, 


moments, and were still. The story 
goes that they were captured near In- 


| dependence and were being taken to 


| 


fort to get a confession. 





Des Moines. On the way, their captors 
decided to half hang them, in an ef- 
They halted 
in the timber on what later became 
the farm of Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson, near Traer (Bucking- 
ham in those days). 

One of the prisoners was hauled up, 
with willing hands on one end of the 
rope and a tenuous neck at the other. 
The remaining Bunker can perhaps be 
excused for thinking this an ominous 
proceeding. He took to his heels. The 
sheriffs chased him. When they had 
run him down and dragged him back, 
they found his brother still dangling 
and quite understandably dead. Equal- 
ity, they decided, is the essence of jus- 
tice, and they hanged the remaining 
Bunker. At least, such is the tale told 
around Eldora. 

And their booty? Only desultory dig- 
ging has been recorded. Offical plun- 
der mentions a set of harness and a 
long knife that may have dispatched 
either souls or sheep. For these men 
were buccaneers in the original sense. 
The word “buccaneer” comes from the 
Spanish for beef, and was used to ap- 
ply to hunters of wild cattle in Cuba. 
Only when a war robbed the hunters 
of a market did they take to the high 
seas and piracy. A Hardin county 
farmer complained that the Bunker 
cattle were in his corn. The next day 
he found his own herd being slaugh- 
tered in Marshalltown, whence the 
Bunkers had presumably driven them. 

Miscellaneous money buried in the 
community is attributed to them and 














to the counterfeiters who came later. 
Enoch Johnson, living and dead, seems 
to have been the center of the turmoil. 
His harness shop in Steamboat Rock 
specialized in horse collars. Harness 
he made himself, but trade in collars 
was so lively that he shipped them in, 
and, according to early settlers, they 
were full of spurious coins all wrapped 
up in spurious greenbacks. 

In the community at this time lived 
the Rainsbargers. They were not gre- 
garious folks, and since they were not 
rustlers in the commercial club sense, 
it was assumed they were just that in 
the slang of the border. They lived 
along the river. Whether that was 
due to good cover among the rugged, 
timber-screened hills or to cheap land, 
is a matter of sympathy. At any rate, 
their home and Johnson, Frank Rains- 
barger’s father-in-law, gained a dusky 
reputation. 

One of the family had been in jail. 
An old account of the affair runs like 
this: “Finn Rainsbarger was the old- 
est of the brothers and one of the most 
desperate. He first came into notori- 
ety when he stabbed Charles Voile to 
the heart in Wright’s store in Steam- 
boat Rock, in 1866. The deed was as 
dastardly and brutal a crime as was 
ever committed. Henry Johns, a broth- 
er-in-law of the Rainsbargers, was on 
trial before Justice Currier. About 
fifteen of the Rainsbarger followers 
were in the courtroom with the usual 
intention of intimidating the court. 

“Voile disliked the Rainsbarger 
methods and had the bad taste to chaff 
Finn Rainsbarger and his followers, 
saying that this time justice would be 
meted out. When the judgment was 
rendered against Johns, Voile could 
not refrain from saying, ‘I told you so.’ 

“With a snarl of rage, Finn Rains- 
barger jerked a knife, which he had 
concealed in his bootleg, and plunged 
it into the heart of Voile, who died 
immediately.” 

Probably that was not the entire 
truth. At least, that any of the other 





Rainsbargers ever did much but mind 
what little business they had is yet to 
be proved. Few doubted their guilt in 
that day, however. If horses were too 
few or counterfeit dollars too many, 
the Rainsbargers were to be blamed. 

They were to be blamed, too, when 
a buggy belonging to their prosecutors 
was found riddled with bullets and sur- 
rounded by rumors. Suspicion that 
had tided neighbors thru many a Cat- 
tle stealing did not fail them now, and 
the two available Rainsbargers were 
brought to jail. Judge Lynch held 
court. A mob assembled, battered an 
entrance to the flimsy building and 
butchered two men after a jail-door 
battle in which the Rainsbargers dis- 
played most of the heroism. 

Meanwhile, the law slept industri- 
ously, but when Enoch Johnson was 
found dead at the foot of a hill, it 
found solace in sending the remaining 
Rainsbargers to jail for life. It was 
said Johnson had $8,000 in life insur- 
ance, and it was alleged he knew too 
much. On this evidence, suggestive 
but circumstantial, Nathan and Frank 
spent twenty-five cloistered years. 

And where is all the loot from the 
marauding that the wild hills along 
the Iowa river knew in an early day? 
Some say that it is still buried where 
those hills hump themselves along the 
river. One young man brought a cool 
$2,000 into the Steamboat Rock bank. 
It was literally a “cool” $2,000, for it 
was moldy from long contact with the 
soil. Was it Bunker gold, filched from 
the pocket of some guest with a gul- 
lible heart and a cut throat? Was it 
the hoarded barter of a counterfeiter 
who had traded carefully printed pa- 
per for it? Or was it only the stinted 
savings of a father who never trusted 
banks? 

Hardin county people have always 
preferred panning the black sand bars 
for gold dust. Buried money might be 
counterfeit, but there have been three 
husky gold scares. They provided 
“Dad” Wickham with a comfortable 
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protection, 





it is advertised in these columns, 
it seeks the bright lights of publicity, it knows itself to be all right. 
it has had a third of a century of successful business, it looks all right. 


Having saved the farmers of Iowa more than $7,000,000.00 on the cost of their 
it is all right. 


Having paid $7,000,000.00 for losses, the farmers know it to be all right. 


Having made yourself and your family safe by a policy in the Farmers Mutual, 
you too are all right. 


Telephone as your neighbors are doing to the Home Office. "Phone Walnut 879 
and ask for a policy. 


THE FARMERS MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 


J.A.BENSON TREASURER. 
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the black hailcloud is at the top, it is sure to be all right. 
it is the old “Rutledge Company,” it is bound to be all right. 
it has to be all right. 


Phone the Home Office at 722 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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living building sluices. They helped a 
Steamboat Rock druggist sweat away 
his dyspepsia. More than thirty col- 
lors showed in a pan, but the particles 
of gold slipped over the quicksilver 
that was intended to trap them and 
sifted merrily down the stream. 

Gold has been hunted about Steam- 
boat Rock in many ways. People have 
even hunted it with spiritualism. The 
story goes back some fifty-five years, 
when a man we may as well call Harry 
Frink was station agent at Steamboat 
Rock. He was known to have money 
in the bank. Later, it was discovered 
he had other money. The depot was a 
few rods from town and separated from 
it by low, brushy land. One night, 
loungers around the depot saw him 
start for the town, treading the nar- 
row path and whittling a lath. Steam- 
boat Rock people never saw him again. 

Next morning there was commotion. 
He was missed and his whittled lath 
was found, flung a short way into the 
hazel brush. No man would leave vol- 
untarily with money in the bank, peo- 
ple said. Here was mystery and dark 
work, indeed. Many claimed to descry 
on the path the clear signs of a scuffle. 
Some detected blood. The town fo- 
mented, discovered little, talked much 
and quieted down. 

Then it was made known that Frink 
had money, quite a sum of it, on his 
person. He had cashed railroad checks 
not belonging to him. Soon after, 
strangers arrived. They were convers- 
ers with the other world, they said, 
and had been in communication with 
the departed spirit of the station 
agent. He had tried to tell them of 
violence done for the love of money. 
He had told, they said, of a brushy 
flat, and they greeted with signs of 
recognition the land above the depot. 
He told them also, they assured the 
skeptical, where his mangled body lay, 
buried with the gold that the fright- 
ened assassins had been afraid to re- 
move. 

The mediums occupied the sandbars 
south of town, and there conducted 
more sittings. It was expected that 
Frink’s hovering spirit would tear 
thru the veil. The shade was at home 
here, and would be strong. The me- 
diums sat and the mediums dug. 

But there was something wrong. Per- 
haps Frink had been so maltreated that 
even his spirit was damaged. Perhaps 
the mosquitoes along the river made 
mediumistie concentration difficult. At 
any rate, if spiritualism uncovered the 
disintegrating body of Frink or his 
bloody dollars, the mediums did not 
boast of it. 

And if a local banker points out that 
Frink had railroad money in his pock- 
et, and that Frink’s account at the 
bank was later checked upon, are we 
then to assume that he disappeared for 
Teasons having nothing to do with 
either spiritualism or blood? Unfortu- 
nately, one seldom knows what to as- 
sume. 





He Played to Win 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Personally, I was so disappointed, 
even vexed, upon the president veto- 
ing this bill that I was in no frame of 
mind at the time to comment justify- 
ingly on the position he has taken, 
Some claim that by his. veto of the 
measure he signifies he does not want 
a renomination. I view the matter 
differently. He would not have 
slapped the middle west in the face 
did he not believe that by favoring the 
industrial east and high financiers he 
could have both the nomination and 
election. A majority of the electoral 
votes come from the eastern states 
that voted against the bili. If a case 
of politics, he tried to play to win. 

Consensus of opinion in this section 
is that the fight for agricultural equal- 
ity must go on, and a more determined 
fight made for passage of the McNary- 
Hangen bill at the next congress. I 
conzratulate you upon the course you 
have pursued. 

W. S. BARKER. 

Burt County, Nebraska. 
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Illustration shows cut-away section 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Bailoon 
with single cord untwisted into 
fifteen smaller cords, composed of 
many little fibers, all thoroughly 
ene ~ and insulated with rube 
ber by Gum- Dipping. 





Dips the Cords of the Carcass 


in a Rubber Solution 


In the old Fabric Tire, internal friction was excessive, and mileage low, the square- 
woven construction of the fabric being impossible to insulate with rubber. 

Then came the Cord Tire, with cords in each ply laid parallel—no interwoven 
cross-threads— permitting much greater insulation of the cords, one from another. 


This materially reduced friction and more than doubled tire mileage. But the small 
cords were not insulated with rubber and destructive friction within the cord was 
not overcome. After much research Firestone chemists found a method of insu- 


lating every fiber of every cord with rubber—and called it“Gum-Dipping.” By this 


process the cords of the carcass are dipped in a rubber solution which penetrates 


to the innermost fibers. Gum-Dipping made the Balloon Tire practical and estab- 


lished a new standard of tire mileage. 


Call on the Firestone Dealer today. Let him save you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER Horney Brno -} 
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Alligator Steel Belt Lac ing gives ex- 
tremely long service. The tight Alligator 
grip of steel protects the belt ends where 
trouble usually starts. Quick and easy to 
put on, too. Use the two sections of 
hinge pin. Follow directions. Recom- 
mended by agricultural schools, manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and belting 
and by millions of farmers. 





Your regular dealer has the size you 
need in stock. 
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Grain farmers tell us All Steel 
Chainless Inside Bucket Ele- 
vators are far ahead of all 
others. A finely engineered, 
strongly built, grainetight ele- 
vator that costs less than any 
other by lasting a great deal 
longer. Perfect balance re- 
duces draft; no chain to break; 
only one-half the moving 
parts. Few adjustments, less 
oiling; practically no upkeep 
whatever. You'll be proud to 
own our All Steel Chainless— 
glad of the money it saves and 
profit it makes. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


257 McMunn St., Bieomington, iH. 


























termilk mixed with water makes 4 gals. 
of pig slop. For poultry 1 feed,use one ‘Ib. 
to} gals water. 
10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c ¢In Stamps, 
tt. DeSoto Creamery & Prod Go, Minneapolis Mina 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 


BROWN 


FAMILY 


The Mysterious Barred Room 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


8 Beep ee: to the call of adventure 

and not desiring to give his par- 
ents additional cause for worry, Hal 
Brown had confided only to Beth what 
he had found in the secret passage- 
way leading from the Lone Oak home 
basement. In Beth’s hand lay a gold- 
en coin, tarnished with age, stamped 
with a seal unknown to either girl or 
boy. “It’s a Spanish coin,” whispered 
Beth, “hundreds of years old. Who 
knows, Hal, the old Captain’s treasure 
may be hidden right here in this 
house!” 

“Yes, or this coin may only be a 
pocket piece someone has dropped!” 
answered Hal. “But something was 
carried thru that tunnel, and if any- 
thing was left in this house they’ll be 
back after it. I’m going to build up 
that basement wall and put a strong 
padlock on the inside door. Maybe 
Black Neb still is in the neighborhood. 
T’ll bet Jack Miller could tell us a lot 
if he would.” 

“He’ll tell before he’d let any harm 
come to us,” replied Beth with convic- 
tion. “But there’s no time now to be 
hunting treasure. I’m sure the rooms 
above haven’t been cleaned for 


ages. 











More mystery invthe offing. 
coin Hal 


The old Captain certainly must have 
been fond of dirt. Keep the coin safe, 
Hal, and we'll ask Juanita something 
about its history. She’s Spanish, you 
kyow.” 

“Not on your life!” said Hal emphat- 
ically. “Some way, Sis, I’ve a hunch 
that these foreign folks are mixed up 
in the deal. Just a ‘hunch,’ but let’s 
hoe our own row and tell nobody. 
Mum’s the word. 
after that cleaning job.” 

Dust covered floors and loosened 
paper hanging from walls and ceilings 
made Mother Brown exclaim bitterly 
over the neglect of the former inhabit- 
ants. But the rooms were spacious, 
the view of distant mountains beau- 
tiful. Soap, water and new papering 
soon would bring transformation. As 
Mother Brown and Beth worked busily 
Hal set about removing steel bars from 
-windows. “Looks like a prison,” ob- 
served Mary as she watched Hal at 
work. “S’pose anyone ever was shut 
in here, Mom?” 

Mother Brown had come outdoors to 
note the effect with the bars removed. 
Soon the old home would be an ordi- 
nary big farm house. “I don’t think 
so, dear,” she replied to Mary’s ques- 
tion. “Anyway, we have no reason to 
shut anyone in or bar anyone out. But 
there’s a locked door leading to a little 








What is the 
showed Beth? 


And now let’s get 4 





room, Hal, that we want to clean. 
Please come and open it for us.” 

“Comin’, Mom,” answered Hal cheer- 
ily, and soon he was at work on the 
locked door. When finally it swung 
open, a strange spectacle was present- 
ed which brought a yell from Hal’s lips. 
Soon all the family were gathered to 
peer curiously at an inner steel-barred 
door, and peering thru the bars it 
could be seen that the walls were steel 
lined, and back in one corner, its door 
swung open, was an immense safe built 
into the wall. “More mystery, Dad,” 
cried Hal. ‘“Here’s a place where Sis 
can keep her diamonds, Mom the fam- 
ily plate, and you old Moll’s prize colt. 
Now, how are we going to open this 
blamed steel door? No key in the lot 
that will fit this lock.” 

“No hurry, son,” advised Father 
Brown. “We don’t need the room, and 
T’ll find out from Mr. Boggs if he knew 
anything about it or had any key. After 
all, it’s no more to be wondered at 
than barred windows, a tree watch 
tower or a mysterious concealed tun- 
Let’s go on with the work.” 
children clamored that the 
door be opened, but Mother 
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The 
barred 
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significance of the strange Spanish 


Brown stood silently, an unknown fear 
gripping her heart. Did something sin- 
ister and dangerous still menace this 
strange house of mystery? Or, as their 
Spanish neighbor had suggested, had 
the old Captain been merely an insane 
man driven to madness .by recollection 
of some tragedy in his life? Were they 
to be happy occupants of the House of 
the Lone Oak, or would that shadowy 
something which had made it a place 
accursed and shunned wreck their 
lives? Only the future held answer. A 
cloud passing over the sun left the 
room in shadow and Hal hastened out- 
doors to resume his interrupted work. 
(Continued next week) 





J. West Jones 


Many folks over Iowa will learn with 
deep regret of the death of J. West 
Jones, of Lenox, Iowa, who has been a 
familiar figure in the auction sales of 
southwest Iowa for more than forty 
years. His death occurred on May 18 
in the seventy-ninth year of his life. 
J. West Jones was a man who made 
friends wherever he went. He had a 
kindly way about him, really liked peo- 
ple and enjoyed visiting with them. 
He was liked by both old and young. 
He will be missed in his home commu- 

















—less than a ton of cement to take home, | 
yet enough to build any of the following: 


100 rot-proof fence posts. 
Sanitary feeding platform for 24 hogs. 
120 feet of 24 by 4 in. concrete walk. 


20-barrel watering tank with platform 
around it. 


Floor for milkhouse and cooling tank for 
20 cans of milk. 


Build These 
Improvements Yourself! 


These concrete improvements need be 
built but once; each is permanent and 
expense proof, 


FREE booklet, “Permanent Repairs 
on the Farm,’’ tells how to build. 
Send for your free copy today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IA. 
Concrete for Permanence 























CASWELL HARNESS FOR YOUR TRACTOR 


Adapts your tractor to all farm work. 





Automatic Binder Hitcheszeut the corners 
square, 

Corn Picker Hitches eliminate side draft 
and save power. 

Steering Extensions for Fordson, John Deere, 
McCorinick-Deering and other tractors, make 
& one-man job. 


Thresher Belt Guides save the belt. 
Sold by your dealer. Write to 























CASWELL MANUFACTURING CO., CHEROKEE, IOWA 





where he lived for forty-five 
and in the various localities of 
where he was a_ familiar 


nity 
years, 
the state 
figure. 

Colonel Jones 
widow and three sons, 
known as an auctioneer all over the 
nation, Orval A., and Harry A., to 
whom will go out the sympathy of the 
many friends of their father. 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


his 
well 


is survived’ by 
Carey M., 











Strong. Practical 
Serviceable 
HAY RACKS 


Kind of Bone Meal for | 
Cattle | 

Several readers have asked as to the 
kind of bone meal used in the mineral 
mixture fed steers at Ames. Prof. Cul- 





Also mannfactorers 


ETTER 
ULLT 


Portable Hog Houses 


Greatest Hay Rack propositios 
ever made racks 

Other sizes iad de ts order. ‘Rack 
tapered at the front when so or- 
dered at no scdivonal cost. 
shipped K, 


‘ Portable Brooder secempicd Pre Ta ae 
bertson answers our inquiry as fol- Seif Feeders IN 200 MILES OF CITY. OR- 
N. 250 


ODA Y. GUARANTEED, 
Hog Crates For further information, write 


IOWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 350, Sac City, lowa 


Can’t Clog mony 
~ Hog Feeder Peevs 


lows: 

“We used a ‘special’ bone meal, such 
as is being put out by all fhe large 
packing concerns. This special bone 
meal is cooked longer than raw bone 








meal and more of the protein re- PREVENTS eiantes 
moved. Instea< of carrying around saves time and labor. 
20 per cent protein as does raw bone | Hogs push against ped- 
meal, it contains only about 5 per cent als in trough and bring 
protein.” down feed at right speed. 


Wooden base and 
trough, galvanized steel 
drum and cone. Hinged 
cover. Adjustable to any kind o fwone feed 
or small grain. Two sizes— 5 and 13 bushels, 

Write for circular and prices. Agents wanted. 


DANE MFG.CO., Box w Dane, Wis. 


Since the mineral mixture showing 
such good results had this special bone 
meal in it, we suggest that any of our 
readers mixing or having such a mix- 
ture mixed for their use, endeavor to 
obtain this kind. 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A, BERRY 


CHAPTER Xill 

AVE FREEMAN left the land of- 

fice the following day with a 
strange feeling of depression. Every- 
thing had gone smoothly enough as far 
as he could see. He could lay his 
hand on no tangible reason for his 
gloom, yet it persisted. Vaguely he 
felt that there had been an almost 
hypocritical elation in Clapper as he 
saw Dave’s name affixed to the ap- 
plication—a joy that seemed rather to 
do with his taking the ground, than 
that Boyd had been out-generaled. 
Moreover, it did not seem in keeping 
with Clapper’s character that he 
should rejoice greatly at anyone’s 
good fortune, even a Cartwright’s. On 
the street they passed the cattle 
buyer, and Dave sensed, rather than 
saw, a queer expression of understand- 
ing pass between the two, just before 
Boyd’s eyes met his with a look of 
bloated gloating. 

On the ride back home there was 
no expression of delight that Boyd 
had been circumvented. Instead-Clap- 
per and his companion grew taciturn 
and aloof, so that Dave felt that he 


was being shunhed, almost as a pa- 
His uneasiness led him to at- 


riah. 








Clapper whipped out 


tempt conversation with Clapper, 


answered in curt monosyllables, in- 
stantly reverting to silence. 

By the time they reached the turn 
of the road at Freeman’s mail box, 


suspicion on Dave's part had ripened 
into a certainty that for some untath- 
omable reason, Clappe®’s jovial friend- 
ship of a few hours previous, had dis- 
appeared in a poorly concealed ani- 
mosity. 

“Whoa,” Joel called to the team, at 
the mail box; “I reckon you can walk 
from here, Dave.” 

A wave of anger gushed over Free- 
man. 

“I reckon I could, Clapper, but I 
don’t intend to. You was so infernally 
willing to come and haul me down on 
this trip, you can take me back.” 

Something of the cold wrath which 
Caieb had hinted was his father’s, 
must have shown in the younger man’s 
face and voice, for Clapper, with a sur- 
prised start, flicked his team with the 
whip and drove on to the house. 

“Don't forget to remind Hiram about 
that letter,” Dave called after him as 
he left, but Clapper professed not to 
hear, and drove furiously away. 

The house seemed empty to Dave 
that night—emptier than it had 
seemed at any time since his aunt and 








a formidable 
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uncle left. His usual good-humored 
optimism had deserted him and in its 
place was an uneasy certainty of im- 
pending trouble, amounting almost to 
a premonition. He tried to read, but 
the print became a meaningless jum- 
ble of tangled words. With an _ ex- 
clamation of disgust, he cast the book 
aside and prepared for bed, only to 
toss for hours, obsessed with a black 
insomnia. 

With the morning came clouds, fore- 


runners of the first fall rains, and 
with them, Hiram Cartwright. Kate’s 


father alighted from the democrat in 
which he rode, and advanced across 
the yard toward Dave—busy patching 
a broken corn crib. He moved with 
heavy stateliness, freighted with grim 
potentialities like an executioner. 
“Dave,” he began, his rumbling bass 
ominous with leashed fury, “I’ve been 
hearing that you took that claim Kate 
was intending to file on come fall.” 
Freeman dropped his hammer in as- 
tonishment. 
“You wanted me to, didn’t you?” 
Cartwright waved the question aside. 
“I’ve come over to ask you face to 
face if there wasn’t some mistake. I 
never took any great sight by you fid- 
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dle-scrapin’ Kentuckians, but I hardly 
thought you'd stoop to stealing a girl's 
claim.” 

Dave's face went blank. 

“Good Lord, Mr. Cartwright, 
Clapper came over and 7 

“Stop!” thundered Cartwright; 
“don’t try to hide your meanness be- 
hind another man when he’s not pres- 
ent to defend himself. What I want to 
know it, did you, or didn’t you file 
on section thirteen?” 

Dave squared his shoulders and met 
the other’s lowering glance. 

“I did, because I understood that 
Boyd was going to do it if I didn’t.” 

As he said it, Freeman was con- 
scious of how inadequate the explana- 
tion was, supposing the other actually 
did not know about it. Cartwright’s 
lip curled in scorn, while a sneering 
smile crept from the corners of his 
mouth. 

“A fine cock and bull story,” he 
jeered. “How do you think it will 
sound to the countryside? Took it 
yourself to keep another from doing it. 
You should think of something more 
creditable.” 

“But Joel Clapper said you wanted 
me to.” 

“A likely story! However, we'll 
give you the (Continued on page 18) 


Joel 















‘suits is rapidly adopting 
the power that has helped build 
industrial success. 
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The dineind industry brings 
forty years’ experience to the farm 


O LONGER is rural elec- 
trification only “a possi- 


bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 


Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
of linesona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, toderive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as wellas light must be applied. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 
The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y, 
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really means to 


- Your Guide to Thrifty Buying 


{HE “Farm Service” Hardware Store “‘tag,”” now 





progressive hardware stores, is a pledge of better 
hardware service to you. It identifies a mer- 
chant who believes in giving practical, proven 
quality merchandise. It stands for responsibili- 
ty, for only established, responsible merchants 
can afford to join this great cooperative publicity 
campaign. It means value to you, for when you buy in 
one of these “‘tag’”’ stores you know that quality comes first 
and that progressive, live competition keeps the price at 
the lowest possible point, for such live merchants as these 
deal in known, trademarked merchandise that sells quickly 
and gives them a greater turnover, making up for a small 
margin of profit. 


To find a “tag” in a hardware store window is to know 
that it is a good place to buy good hardware, that you get 
good service from both the store and the hardware that 
you buy. It is the favorite store of thrifty, discriminating 
buyers, both men and women. Find the nearest “tag” 
store and make it your store. 






Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 
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Peter Teaches Good Citizenship 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 19, 1927. I Peter, 2:11- 
17; 4:1-4.) 

“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourn- 
ers and pilgrims, to abstain from flesh- 
ly lusts, which war against the soul; 
(12) having your behavior seemly 
among the Gentiles; that, wherein 
they speak against you as evil-doers, 
they may by your good works, which 
they behold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation. (13) Be subject to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake; 
whether to the king, as supreme; (14) 
or unto governors, as sent by him for 
vengeance on evil-doers and for praise 
to them that do well. (15) For so is 
the will of God, that by well-doing ye 
should put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men: (16) as free, and not 
using your freedom for a cloak of wick- 
edness, but as bondservants of God. 
(17) Honor all men. Love the broth- 
erhood. Fear God. Honor the king. 

“Forasmuch then as Christ suffered 
in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also 
with the same mind; for he that hath 
suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin; (2) that ye no longer should live 
the rest of your time in the flesh to the 
lusts of men, but to the will of God. 
(3) For the time past may suffice 
to have wrought the desire of the Gen- 
tiles, and to have walked in lascivious- 
ness, lusts, winebibbings, revellings, 
carousings, and abominable idolatries: 
(4) wherein they think it strange that 
ye run not with them into the same 
excess of riot, speaking evil of you: 
(5) who shall give account to him that 
is ready to judge the living and the 
dead.” 

The studies of the life of Peter bring 

us now to his writings. There are 
two Epistles, Books of the New Testa- 
ment, which bear his name. His sig- 
nature and title in the First Epistle 
are: “Peter, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ,” and in the Second Epistle 
they are expanded into “Simon Peter, 
a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ.” 
Both epistles were written to fellow 
Christians, but the first was addressed 
to those living in Asia Minor, in the 
provinces of Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, Asia, and Bithynia, districts sepa- 
rately ruled and forming a geograph- 
ical circle. The bearer of the letter 
could start from Pontus, travel south- 
ward thru Galatia, eastward into Cap- 
padocia, westward thru southern Ga- 


latia and into Asia, and northward 
to Bithynia. Altho his writings con- 
tain few references to himself, yet 


they reveal the Christian hope of Pe- 
ter, which he so earnestly imparts to 
his readers as their comfort in times 
of affliction. 

The main purpose of both epistles is 
to encourage Christians to endure per- 
secution and suffering and to live pure 
and blameless lives in the hope of a 
sure salvation. Peter is called the 
apostle of hope, which has the place 
in his writings that efaith has in 
Paul’s and love in John’s. The two 
texts selected for the present lesson 
represent the aim and spirit of Peter’s 
epistles. In the preceding verses the 
Christian brotherhood had been lifted 
up to the high position of “an elect 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a people for God’s own posses- 
sion.” But sinful emotions still assert 
themselves in the lives of Christians, 
and their feet are yet on the earth 
where human affairs are organized 
and ungodly people live; so the apos- 
tle proceeds to give practical advice 
on personal purity of life and on public 
obligations. 





His tender approach to this subject, 
which is the test of Christianity, ap- 
pears in the first word of the text, 
“Beloved,” a word much used in the 
Christian writings, showing the affec- 
tionate interest among disciples. The 
exhortation to personal purity reminds 
us that evil desires have a determined 
and aggressive occupation in our lives, 
making constant attacks on our spir- 
itual interests. Their ultimate defeat 
may be accomplished by a siege of 
starvation. “Abstain,” cut off their 
supplies and they die. 

A second reason why Christians are 
to renounce fleshly lusts is enforced in 
the second text, verses 1-5. The figure 
of lusts warring against the soul seems 
to be repeated here, where the apos- 
tle says: “Arm ye yourselves with the 
same mind” which was in Christ, who 
suffered for our sins until He made 
atonement. So we are to fight and 
endure against sins until, like Christ, 
we conquer, living not to the lusts of 
men but to the will of God. A third 
appeal is made to experience and ob- 
servation. Some of these Christians 
had been converted from vicious lives, 
common to those who had no religious 
restraints. The catalog of indulgences, 
“lasciviousness, lusts, winebibbings,” 
etc., is similar to that given by Paul 
in Galations, and by Christ in the fif- 
teenth chapter of Matthew. They are 
the sensualities practiced when one 
sells his body and mind to evil gratifi- 
cations. 

Who wants to repeat the experiences 
of such a life, from which he has been 
rescued? asks the apostle. Or, when 
one observes the effects of drink and 
sensuality in others, how can he think 
of yielding himself to a like debauch- 
ery? And the worst is yet to come; 
for, in addition to the rotten fruits of 
sin lodged in life here, there is a judg- 
ment to come where the account of 
our deeds must be given. 

This appeal for victorious living is 
on the basis of relationship to the 
world. Christians are sojourners and 
pilgrims, literally foreign settlers and 
visitors or travelers. The latter word 
is the same as used in the first verse 
of the epistle. These are words com- 
mon to the biblical writers. The idea 
is, as in the popular saying, not “to do 
in Rome as the Romans do,” but to live 
according to the principles of your 
rightful citizenship as belonging to a 
holy nation. Individual Christian liv- 
ing is the first requisite to a good in- 
fluence on others, for the apostle con- 
nects a seemly behavior among the 
Gentiles. with lives of personal purity. 
The expressions, “seemly behavior” 
and “good works,” come from the idea 
of beauty. Purity and beneficences 
are the beautiful virtues of Christi- 
anity. 

Good works of Christians have thus 
more than a ministering use; they wit- 
ness to the reality of religion. The 
closing words of the twelfth verse are 
similar to Jesus’ concluding exhorta- 
tion on the Christian in the world, “Let 
your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” So Peter reminds his read- 
ers and us that Christian lives may 
influence those outside of the church 
to glorify God. There will be a day 
of visitation, when God will visit the 
Gentiles with His grace; then the 
faithful loyalty of Christians will have 
a powerful influence. 

That these Christians were at the 
time of Peter’s writing living in a hos- 
tile environment is attested by such 
references in the epistle as, “Wherein 
they speak against you as evil-doers,” 
and, “by well-doing ye should put to 
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tells him when salt 
is good for hissystem 
EAVE it to the horse—or 


any of the farm animals, 
for that matter. You can stack 
salt fence-high —but making 
them eat it, that’s quite an- 
other thing. 

Where salt is impure, it is 
bitter and strong and, try as 
you will, the stock will not 
partake sufficiently to meet 
their physical needs. 

With Diamond Crystal — 
pure, mild salt —horses, cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep need no 
urging, Instinctively they 
turn to it and feed themselves 
to satisfy their requirements. 

There is a Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt for every farm use— 
for livestock, for table and for 
cooking, for canning, for but- 
ter and cheese-making, for 
curing meats. Ask for Dia- 
mond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats all Salt.” 
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Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 





! Dramonp Crystat Sart Co., 

J Dept. 876 $t. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


Name 





Town 
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silence the ignorance of foolish men,” 
and, “they think it strange ... speak- 
ing evil of you.” Tacitus, a Roman 
historian, writing 115 A. D., says that 
Nero, in order to free himself from the 
charge of incendiarism, alleged that 
the Christians were responsible for the 
great fire of the year 64. Suetonius, 
writing about 120, while he did not 
think the Christians guilty, yet justi- 
fied Nero in the persecution, calling 
Christians a race of men with a new 
and malevolent superstition. Hence, 
it is apparent that the fashion of 
speaking against Christians was set by 
the emperor and his. princes, and 
would easily spread to the populace. 

Peter advises Christians to ignore 
these charges, and reply only by beau- 
tiful and loyal living. How well he 
succeeded in establishing them in this 
mode of life is testified to by Justin 
Martyr, himself converted by the lov- 
ing steadfastness of Christians under 
persecution. Writing about 152 A. D. 
he says: “When I heard the Chris- 
tians accused, and saw them fearless 
of death and of everything else that 
is counted fearful, I was sure that they 
could not be living in wickedness and 
love of pleasures.” 

A third section of the lesson text 
deals with the practical question of a 
Christian's relationship to civil author- 
ities, and to the obligations arising out 
of the social order. Verse thirteen has 
a general statement from which a num- 
ber of applications are made, “be sub- 
ject to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake.” The ordinances of man 
are the manifold arrangements by laws 


and customs whereby there is the 
social order. The apostle applies this 
general principle to the relationship 


between officials and citizens, masters 
and servants, husbands and wives. His 
counsel is to accept the arrangement in 
existence, and glorify your relation- 
ships within it by obedience and re- 
spect. Christianity had not yet had 
the time to bring about a _ possibility 
of changing bad systems of govern- 
ments and other institutions, as may 
be done at the present time. 

The definite counsel, “be subject to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake,” is good for the present 
The laws put on the statute books of 
our cities, states, and nation, and par- 
ticularly those written into the con- 
stitutions of the states and the na- 
tional constitution, ought to be obeyed 
or repealed. And the officials elected 
under the present method of choosing 
representatives ought to be respected. 

In a few crisp sentences the apostle 
comprehends the duties of Christians: 
“Honor all men. Love the brother- 
hood. Fear God. Honor the king.” 
These mottoes might still be kept be- 
fore our eyes. Here then is the knowl- 
edge that the Christian religion im- 
parts, namely, that there is something 
of worth in all men, entitling them to 
honor. There is a subtle temptation 
for people in their minds to despise 
those of other races or nationalities. 
There are many peoples who have not 
shared in our privileges, but the possi- 
bilities of development are in them. 
They should be honored for what they 
might become if they had the epportu- 
nity. When we turn to the great Chris- 
tian brotherhood, we do more than bow 
to them. We grasp the hand in affec- 
tion, for there is the most intimate 
relationship among them. They are 
brethren in Christ. 

Christians are not to forget the lov- 
ing reverence and even sacred awe 
due to God, the Almighty. Even if He 
is our Father, yet he is to be revered 
and approached with godly fear. Again 
we are to think of the highest civil 
official with respect, and treat his rep- 
resentatives with esteem. By dili- 
gently observing our duties in these 
essential relationships, even while we 
are sojourners and pilgrims, looking 
ever on the star of hope, we shall ex- 
ert a power for good in the very world 
where we are now living, as the early 
Christians did.g 

(Note—This lesson deals with a portion 
of Scripture not covered by Mr. Henry 


Wallace. The above notes were prepared 
by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 


day. 











To farmhouse exteriors as well 
as to interior walls and wood- 
work, lead paint made of Dutch - 
Boy white-lead brings 
enduring beauty 


Hee will you protect 
the exteriors of your 
farm buildings from the 
ravages of the weather? 
How will you decorate 
your farm house inside? 
Our booklets—‘‘Hand- 
book on Painting’ and 
“Decorating the Home’”’ 
(printed in color)—will help 
you decide. They give valuable 
information about the use of 
paint and the selection and 
application of distinctive color 
treatments. Write to our nearest 
branch for these booklets. With 
them you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the 
help of our Department of Dec- 
oration on any special painting 
problem about the farm. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway » Boston, 800 Albany 
Street » Buffalo, 116 Oak Street » Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street + Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue +» Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street » San Francisco, 
485 California Street » Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue » Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 















DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 














SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Peter Rabbit’s Big Cousin 


jumper the Hare had come down out of 
the Great Woods to the Green Meadows, 
He is first cousin to Peter Rabbit, you 
know, and he looks just like Peter, only 
he is twice as big. His legs are twice as 
long and he can jump twice as far. 

All of the little measaow people were 
very polite to Jumper the Hare, all but 
Reddy Fox, who is never polite to anyone 
unless he has a favor to ask. Peter Rab- 
bit was very proud of his big cousin, very 
proud indeed, He showed Jumper the 
Hare all of the secret paths in the Green 
Forest and across the Green Meadows. 
He took him to the Smiling Pool and to 
the Laughing Brook, and everywhere 
Jumper the Hare was met with the great- 
est politeness. 

But Jumper the Hare was timid, oh very 
timid indeed. Every few jumps he sat up 
very straight to look this way and to look 
that way and to listen with his long ears. 
He jumped nervously at the least little 
noise. Yes, sir, Jumper the Hare certain- 


| ly was very timid. 


“Jumper is a coward!” sneered Reddy 
Fox. 

And Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
Jimmy Skunk, and even Johnny Chuck, 
when they saw Jumper the Hare duck and 
dodge at the shadow of Blacky the Crow, 
agreed with Reddy Fox. Still, they were 
very polite to him for the sake of Peter 
Rabbit and because Jumper really was 
such a big, handsome fellow. But behind 
his back they laughed at him. Even little 
Danny Meadow Mouse laughed. 

Now, it happens that Jumper the Hare 


had lived all his life in the Great Woods, 


where Mr. Panther and Tufty the Lynx 
and fierce Mr. Fisher were always hunt- 
ing for him, but where the shadows were 
deep and where there were always plenty 
of places to hide. Indeed, his whole life 
had been a game of hide and seek all the 
time, and always he had been the one 
that was sought. So on the Green Mea- 
dows, where hiding places were few and 
far between, Jumper was nervous. 

But the little people on the Green Mea- 
dows, not knowing this, thought him a 
coward, and while they were polite to him 
they had little to do with him, for no one 
really likes a coward. Peter Rabbit, how- 
ever, could see no fault in his big cousin. 
Hie showed him the place where Farmer 
Brown’s tender young carrots grow, and 
the shortest way to the cabbage patch. He 


| made him acquainted with all his own se- 





cret hiding places in the old brier patch. 

Then one bright, sunny morning some- 
thing happened, Johnny Chuck saw it. 
Jimmy Skunk saw it. Happy Jack Squir- 
rel saw it. Sammy Jay saw it. And they 
told all the others. 

Very early that morning, Reddy Fox 
had started out to hunt for his breakfast. 
He was tiptoeing very softly along the 
edge of the Green Forest, looking for 
wood mice, when whom should he see but 


Peter Rabbit. Peter was getting his 
breakfast in the sweet clover bed, just 
beyond the old brier patch. 

Reddy Fox squatted down behind a 
bush to watch. Peter Rabbit looked very 
plump and fat. Reddy Fox licked his 


chops. ‘‘Peter Rabbit would make a better 
breakfast than wood mice, a very much 
better breakfast,” said Reddy Fox to him- 
self. Besides, he owed Peter Rabbit a 
grudge. He had not forgotten how Pgter 
had tried to save his little brother from 
Reddy by bringing up Bowser the Hound. 
(Concluded next week) 





Little Girl: ‘‘Mamma, there is some- 
thing running on the bathroom floor, 
without legs.” 

Mamma: “What is it, dear?’ 


Little Girl: ‘‘Water.” 
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The Fashions of Midsummer 


HERE is real joy and satisfaction 
in being able to select just the 
right clothes in becoming colors and 
materials to achieve smartness and 
distinction in dress. Recently I spent 
some little time in the shops whose 
fashions are always authoritative, look- 
ing over the new clothes for midsum- 
mer so that I might pass on to you 
some of the important style trends. 

The colors are particularly lovely. 
The sweet pea shades include a full 
range of pinks from shell to deep 
meadow pink and orchids from lilac 
to red purples. Blues are decidedly 
prominent, including crayon, Copen- 
hagen, French and navy; yellow in 
banana and sulphur shades, apricot 
and nasturtium colorings, almond and 
sage greens and a wide range of reds 
are good. 

Black and white combinations will 
be worn for every occasion. Black or 
navy are also combined with Nile, 
shell pink, red, biege or Copenhagen 
blue. Pink and.blue take the lead in 
pastels with mauve a close second. 

Prints become popular as the sum- 
mer season advances, Figured and 
flowered patterns and some very 
quaint designs which resemble the old- 
fashioned calicoes are called calico 
prints. The flowered chiffons are very 
good for the hot weather party or 
dance frock. Crepes, satin crepes, 
shantung, pongee, taffeta and tub 
silks hold favor. 

Organdie in plain and floral de- 
signs in pastel shades is used for the 
fluffy, full-skirted dresses for summer 
afternoon and evening wear. Pretty 
shaded effects are produced by com- 
bining colors. Plain and block print 
linens are particularly good and ging- 
hams have come .out of the kitchen 
and now appear in the daintiest frocks 
for afternoon wear. 

The nice feature about the block 
print linens and ginghams is they are 
cool and launder successfully. 

Summer weight flannels and crepes 
are used for sport coats and dresses 
for summer days when the mercury 
goes down. 

Graceful draperies, tiers, irregular 
hems in the form of points and scal- 
lops, new style boleros, fringes, pan- 
els, pleats and tunics are steadily 
gaining in favor. Fullness is pleated 
or shirred or tucked with fine pin 
tucks. 

Skirts remain brief. Long sleeves 
open the midsummer season, but el- 
bow and sleeveless styles will be worn. 
The long sleeve has become such a 
favorite that it is shown this season 
in dresses of the sheerest fabrics. 
Lines are still simple, but neverthe- 
less important. There are no marked 
changes in the silhouette. 

The sports dress or ensemble con- 
sisting of dress and matching coat 
leads in popularity for the all-occasion 
costume. It may consist of a calico 
print dress with simple tailored coat 
in harmonizing shade or a short jacket 
in velveteen, moire, or Kasha, with 
crepe sport dress to match. Linen 
suits in plain or block-print patterns 
with harmonizing blouses of crepe are 
new and decidedly popular. 

Summer coats are straight in line 
with very narrow collars. Some show 
quite narrow collar bands and others 
are entirely collarless. Black and 
navy in soft woolen materials are best 
for an all-round service coat for sum- 
mer. Kasha and flannel are good fab- 
rics to choose. Coats are made with 
a silk lining to the waist line or with- 
out a lining with the seams bound. 
Some are made double, combining dark 
and light Kasha so they are reversible. 


The short length jacket in crepe de 
chine, Kasha, velveteen, moire, flannel 
and linen is worn with dresses to 
match of printed silks or plain or 
block-print linens. The little jackets 
are made quite plain with or without 
a belt. 

It is important to consider the coat 
or summer wrap before planning the 
dresses for one’s summer wardrobe. 
The dresses should be chosen to har- 
monize with the coat and should form 
ensembles when worn with it. 

For cool days the featherweight 
flannel or wool crepe dress in one- 
piece or two-piece sports style is most 
serviceable. Flat crepes and crepe de 
chine, tub silks, linens and print frocks 
are attractive for most daytime occa- 
sions, 

The flowered chiffon, georgette or 
voile in soft pastel colorings leads in 
popularity for afternoon and evening. 
Dresses are trimmed with rhinestones 
and pearls. Shoulder flowers add fur- 
ther elaboration. 

With these dainty flowered dresses, 
the large hat is correct. The little hat 








summer afternoon or evening party 
than the dainty two-piece style of 
flesh-colored crepe. The finely pleated 
skirt is bound at lower edge with a 
half-inch binding of orchid crepe. 

The blouse is made plain, ending in 
two deep tucks. Sleeves are gathered 
into narrow band cuffs bound with or- 
chid. A pleated frill of self material 
bound with orchid crepe trims the 
edge of collar and front opening and 
a bow knot of orchid crepe appliqued 
to front of blouse are interesting trim- 
ming touches. Belt is of matching ma- 
terial, 

For practical wear the sports dress 
of printed silk in one of the new flow- 
er calico patterns is ideal. The dress 
illustrated is in beige with a tiny tan 
and black flower design. It is a one- 
pieca style with plain back. The front 
of the skirt is pleated with fine box 
pleats held in place with rows of 
stitching in points at the hip line. The 
deep pointed yoke, narrow collar and 
cuffs are piped with black. A long 
black tie and a black suede collar 
may be worn high as shown in the 
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Left to right—Red coin dot print trimmed with red grosgrain ribbon and white georg- 


ette; orchid crepe afternoon dress; calico 
silk friska three-piece suit; borde 


with a small brim is still smart with 
sports and tailored type clothes. 

Accessories are important. They 
match the predominating color or de- 
tail of the dress. Hats match the 
shoes. Pastel hosiery and hats are 
worn with white costumes. 

The frocks pictured illustrate some 
of the most important trends in styles 
for midsummer. 

The attractive one-piece frock at the 
upper left is fashioned of red and 
white coin dot print. The back is plain 
with a little round yoke which extends 
to the front. Side-pleated skirt sec- 
tions are held in place by bright red 
grosgrain ribbon bands which fasten 
in small bows in center front. Vest 
and cuffs are of white georgette. The 
straight collar edged with red gros- 
grain ribbon ends in interesting side 
frills. 

The waist blouses a little at the 
hips. The ribbon bands give the tight 
effect to the hip line. A large hat of 
red neopolitan braid with red feather 
flowers at right side of brim adds the 
finished touch to this costume. 

Nothing could be lovelier for the 


print in tan with black tie and belt; 


‘ed chiffon in soft amber shades. 


sketch or open as one finds it becom- 
ing. 

Worn with this dress is a small hat 
of tan faille with brown milan insets 
in crown and narrow brim. Hose are 
very light beige with black patent 
one-strap sandals. 

The three-piece suit of beige silk 
friska cloth with three-quarter length 
coat is distinctly smart as well as prac- 
tical. The coat is a simple tailored 
style with set-in sleeves, unlined, 
trimmed with hemstitching down each 
side of the front, across the patch 
pockets and the cuffs. It can,be worn 
over light dresses for summer. 

The skirt is knife pleated in front 
with plain back. It is sewed to a 
white crepe top. The biouse is of 
white crepe made perfectly plain with 
long set-in sleeves and square neck. 
Five bands of friska cloth measuring 
two and one-half inches in width, are 
hemstitched in the blouse for trim- 
ming. Reverse tucks at the shvulder 
add fullness to the front. Neck is 
bound with narrow band of friska and 
a tailored bow of friska takes the 
place of a flower on the left shoulder. 


A soft felt hat in matching color 
with amber pin ornament, beige hose 
and tan kid shoes complete the cos- 
tume. 

It is lovely without the coat for hot 
weather. When worn with the coat it 
is appropriate for church, for shop- 
ping and dress-up occasivuns. 

An interesting treatment of bor- 
dered material is illustrated in the 
lovely dress at extreme right made of 
amber colored georgette with stunning 
border of amber, henna and _ black. 
The skirt is cut with the border at 
the bottom and shirred fullness across 
the front. ‘The blouse is cut ia a 
straight piece with the border at the 
lower edge. The extra piece of the 
border falls in a soft jabot effect at the 
left side. 

The extra fullness in front is taken 
care of in the reverse tucks at the 
shoulder. Neck is bound with self-ma- 
terial and a large chiffon flower in 
shade of amber and henna is worn at 
the neck. Sleeves are plain with bor- 
der at cuff. Shoes and hose in parch- 
ment shade are worn with this cos- 
tume. Models are selected from 
Young-Quinlan Company, Minneapolis. 
—Leonore Dunnigan. 


Patchwork Thots 


UST in the shadow of a huge snow- 
J ball bush nestled the old lady’s fa- 

~ vorites, her “pineys.” They were 
like enormous pink roses when they 
opened in June and to smell them was 
like drinking deep from a_ pleasant 
draught. [I remember burying my face 
in them as a child when I went to her 
home to visit, and thinking they 
were the loveliest things I had ever 
seen. 

On one occasion: we took a bouquet 
of them home and tried to take their 
picture in an old brown Boston bean 
pot, which by the way fitted them 
perfectly. The picture turned out 
poorly but I still remember how lovely 
they looked. I wish I knew their name 
so that I might perhaps find them in 
a nursery catalog some day. Or bet- 
ter yet, I wish that I had carried home 
a root and planted it so that I might 
have it to look forward to this very 
season, 


























T read the other day of a peony plant 
that was known to be all of 125 years 
old. It was brought from Germany in 
the late seventeen nineties and is now 
in the fifth generation of the family 
of the man who brought it over. Al- 
tho it probably has no commercial 
value as compared to the newer and 
better ones brought out in the last few 
years, it doubtless has a sentimental 
value to the descendants of its im- 
porter that is beyond price. 


Perhaps you did not know that the 
common dandelion is not a true na- 
tive of America. Less than fifty years 
ago it was hardly known about west of 
the Mississippi. The story is told, tho 
I am unable to find verification for 
it, that a woman from northwestern 
Iowa visiting relatives in the east 
brought two dandelion plants back 
home with her some forty-odd years 
ago. One plant she kept and planted 
in her garden, the other she sent to a 
relative in Nebraska. We all know 
the rest of the story. The dandelion 
came into its own in Iowa and the 
middle-west and is perhaps a more se- 
rious pest in this section than any- 
where else in the country.—J. W. 























_ $137,875.00 
STATE 


FAIR 
PREMIUMS 





Write today for your FREE 
copy of the new 1927 Iowa 
State Fair premium catalog, 
listing the thousands of 
farm, livestock and boys’ and 
girls’ premiums to be of- 
fered at lowa’s big exposi- 
tion this summer. 


FREE 
Premium Book 
Now Ready 


Over 250 pages giving full 
details on all shows, contests 
and competitions and listing 
over $137,000 in cash prizes. 


Why not exhibit and win 
at the State Fair this sum- 
mer? Advertise your farm, 
show your neighbors what 


you can do, and win big pre- 
miums besides. 





Your free Pr List is waiting 
for you. 

Write us today 
Address A.R. COREY, Secy. 


Des Moines 


IGiy 








DES MOINES 
Aug. 24-Sep. 2 








Every Day You Need 
KED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 
“WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 


bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 











No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


For sale in original packages at a'l drug stores 


MIDWEST ALL STEEL 
, GRAIN BINS | 
ll a ey ey 


C34 makes storage necessary for higher 
prices. Midwest Heavy Duty Bin, easily 
set up or moved--highest quality--guar- 
antecd--low priced--freight prepaid, 
FREE--Write for folder and prices. 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept 326, Am. Bank Bidg. 
“i Kansas City, Mo. 



























Concrete Sl Tes 
The last word in a permanent silo, Write for in- 
teresting free iilustrated fact-proving literature. 2 
Tells how we manufactur os under the best\/z i 
known processes—and not stopping at that—how TE 
we erect them for you in a few days froa grou = ; 
to peak. 

Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S. Washington St. Peoria, Ilinols 

































The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Producing High Grade Cream . 


The production of high grade cream 
is not an accident. High grade cream 
is due to paying proper attention to 
the production and care of the prod- 
uct. Most of the difficulties with 
cream come from dirt, bacteria and 
bad flavors. Practically all of these 
conditions may be regulated by care- 
ful methods. 

When milk is produced under the 
best conditions it contains but little 
bacteria or dirt. Bactérial infection in 
milk comes largely thru unclean cows, 
milkers, stables or utensils. If the 
milk contains many bacteria, the 
cream will also be in poor condition. 

Long hair on the udder and thighs 
of cows favors the accumulation of dirt 
and filth. Clipping these parts will 
make it possible to greatly lessen the 
amount of filth and bacteria that will 
get into the milk at the time of milk- 
ing. Hairs and coarse particles may 
be removed by straining but bacteria 
and filth which are soluble can not 
be removed. 

Keeping the separator clean is of 
great importance in producing good 
cream. <A separator which is full of 
bacteria will cause the cream to sour 
much quicker than one that is clean. 
Separators which are washed once 
daily will not produce as good cream 
as those that are washed each time 
after the milk is separated. <A sepa- 
rator that is washed soon after sepa- 
arating milk will wash easier than one 
that is allowed to stand, so that little 
additional time is required in the twice- 
a-day washing. 

Proper cooling of cream before it is 
mixed with older cream and storing 
cream in a cool place that is free from 
odors are essential if sweet cream is to 
be marketed. Cooling tanks where 
fresh cold water from the well can be 
employed for cooling are practical for 
this purpose. Attention to other de- 
tails, without attention to proper cool- 
ing, will be of little benefit in the pro- 
duction of high grade cream as cream 
will quickly sour if not properly cooled. 

Competition will continue to be keen 
between producers of dairy products, 
Creameries that manufacture high 
quality products will always be able 
to pay better prices for butterfat than 
those who buy cream of average qual- 
ity. This makes it essential that prop- 
er attention be paid to the production 
of high quality cream as this policy 
will permit better prices to be paid 
producers, 


Alternating Pastures Help 
Production 

who located so that 
they can alternate their pastures gen- 


Dairymen are 


erally find that the practice is helpful 
in securing greater production. Pas- 
tures which carried cattle late in the 
fall on account of the rains which kept 
the grass growing are often late start- 
ing the following spring. This condi- 
tion will be faced by many dairymen 
this spring, altho the spring rains have 
zenerally helped to push the grass for- 
ward. 

Where pastures are divided so that 
cows can be alternated back and forth, 
this practice allows the grass to get 
started. Where there is a shortage of 
pasture, it is usually advisable to plant 
a crop, such as sudan grass, to sup- 
plement the regular pasture. Sudan 
grass is a hot weather crop and will 
produce a surprisingly heavy amount 
of feed if it is allowed to get a good 
start before pasturing. This makes it 
a satisfactory crop to supplement the 
regular pasture during hot, dry 
weather. 
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The De Laval Milker is 
Easy to Wash and Clean 


7 >7)/| 
4 Wil. 





TH simple design of the De 
Laval ilker makes it ex- 
tremely easy to wash and to keep 
clean. With a brush, some hot 
water and a few minutes’ time, the 
entire machine can be thoroughly 
washed. The few parts requiring 
any washing at all are illustrated 
above. There are no seams in 
which dirt can accumulate, or 
crevices to harbor and provide 
breeding places for bacteria. 

Hundreds of producers of Grade 
A and Certified Milk in every sec- 
tion of the country declare the 
De Laval Milker an invaluable aid 
in the production of clean milk, 
and an assurance of regular pre- 
mium money. 

This is but one of the advantages 
to be had with a De Laval for it 
soon saves enough time to pay for 
itself and will milk your cows better. 




















Facts about the 
De Laval Milker 


1. 650,000 cows now milked 
the De Laval Way. 
2. De Laval Milkers now in 
their eleventh year of use. 
3. 83.27% of the users re- 
port average saving of 2 
brs., 12 mins. per day.* 
97.13% of the users say 
it agrees with their cows.* 
5. 99.4% of the users say 
they get as much or more 
milk as by hand milking.* 
6. 9.49°% average increase 
in production per cow 
reported by those who 
have records.* 
94.80, of users say their 
De Laval is easy to keep 
in a clean and sanitary 
condition.* 
8. Average bacteria count of 
all reporting, 14,542 — 
62%, report counts of 
10,000 and less.* 
96.45(, of De Laval users 
say their milker is “the 
best,” “one of the best,’’ 
or a “good” investment.* 
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*Based on reports from 1844 
De Laval Milker users in all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada. 


De Laval Milkers 

















See your De Laval Agent or write nearest office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 

















To farmers of the right type—and 
farmers only—here is a real chance to 
own a farm in North Dakota, where 
land prices are low, and where diversi- 
fied farming is bringing a rapid up- 
ward trend, 


Mixed farming, with alfalfa, sweet 
clovers, dairy cattle, sheep and hogs, 
has turned the spotlight on North Da- 
kota today, just as 20 years ago in 
lowa, and 30 years ago in Illinois and 
other eastern states. 


For a limited period of time beginning 
June 15th, The Bank of North Dakota 
offers to a selected number of farmers, 
a 160-acre farm, at a low price, with a 


To The Bank of North Dakota 
Bismarck, N. D. 


Please send me description, prices and 
terms of the selected farms offered in 
your special sale beginning June 15th, 











guarantee of easy terms, friendly co- 
operation and a hearty welcome. Be- 
cause of faith in the present and future, 
The Bank's dollars are being put to 
work so that each farmer can acquire 
a real home—can make a profit—in a 
State where taxes are low, and where 
money is available at a low rate, un- 
der Liberal long term payments. 


Every farmer interested should act at 
once, by filling out and mailing the 
coupon below, so that he can learn the 
real facts about North Dakota. Plan 
an inspection trip now while railroads 
are granting special low rates. 


THE BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck, N. D. 









Name) 







(Address) 
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BABY CHICKS 


BEST QUALITY LOWEST PRICES 


Now is the time to — CLARDY CHICKS and : save money, With 
every shipme nt of chic we will give one package of Conkey’s White 
Diarrhea Tablets for s afe guarding chicks thru summer, Look at these 
prices 


QUALITY MATINGS PUREBRED CLARDY CHICKS 


Prices June and July Delivery 100 200 500 1000 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns $7.75 $15.00 $37.50 $70.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas.... 8.75 17.00 42.50 80.00 
White Rocks, R. C. Reds 19.00 47.50 90.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 

Black Minorcas 
Assorted, Heavy Breeds 
Assorted, Light Breeds 12.50 
We have other matings a trifle higher in price 
send you description and price list of these chicks 
for free circular and price list. 
All CLARDY CHICKS are from INSPECTED 
AMERICAN CERT Lf AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD flocks. Our prices 
seen whe are low because there is no STATE INSPIC- 
attached to Clardy Chicks. We can save you money, We can 
. Order direct from the above prices, 


*hORTHWOOD 
“ ORAH 
136. #6 mM, ee yn 

eCHARLES CITY 

to reach these 
14 HRS, ; points after 
\ leaving 
| 1 our 
pees ery -FT. DODGE erioo pusvaue) = ant 
19 WRS. 50 mu, \ " ry 37 rN, ee 





100.00 
36.25 70.00 
31.25 60.00 


and will be glad to 
on request send 


21.00 
14.50 


52.50 


TION fee 
give you prompt service on chicks 





Towns marked 

on map tndl- 
cates the time 
ic requires chix 


ef STHERVILLE 
16 HAS. 


(1 MRS. SEMIN (ORS. 35 
4 
/ ; 
+MARSHALTOWN cenan RAPIDS 
// iv wouns. “13 was. 368m. 
eDESMOINES = / “ onmupont 
» ATLANTIC 12 HRS. GHRS. 45 
12 HRS. 320M, \ \ 


NcresTON | 
12 MRS. 42 MIN. 


Y .OTTUMWA 
_ FARE, STAIN. 
BURLINGTON 
_ 4 HRs. s7 ae. 








ETHEL 


Clardy Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Ethel, Missouri 





%, 
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3) 
’ ASHTON’S 7 
e Dependable Chicks 


Special Low Prices NOW from Finest Flocks in Eastern lowa. 


PROMPT CHIME TS 100 200 400 
Mer no isiosicsasnonsics ( $8.00 $15.75 $31.00 
we bor hen Comp a 17.75 35.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes and ( 10.00 19.75 39.00 
gi =e re | 11.00 21.75 43.00 
ei: Tr: ; 18.00 35.00 71.00 
ee etitivesccesnavasiersinavaeess et =©6.00 «11.75 23.00 


Less than 100, add 1c per chick to above prices. 
Special Grade A chicks from blood tested flocks, add 2! ac per chick to above prices. 
SAVE TIME—ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADV. 
Atalissa, lowa, May 26, 1927. 


Sunnyside Chick Hatchery, West Liberty, Town. 


Dear Sir The 1,000 White Leghorn Chieks we received arrived April 1.0 We 
raised 930, best we ever did. Most of them will weigh over two pounds now, 
Kindly mail me your new catalog. All of our future orders go to Sunnyside Chiek 
Hatchery again. Yours truly, HARRY C. PARRY 


Special Grade A chicks, of exceptional quality and special matings, in 
limited quantities, additional 2!'ac each. We ship only quality chicks from 
purebred flocks. 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid. Big catalog free. 


AMERICAN C CERT OC SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


Department F., 
ERT-O-CUL J. 1: ASHTON, Owner, 


West Liberty, lowa 
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Prof Kings Profitable Chicks 


Producers of peppy, healthy, pure-bred laying strain Iowa Accredited chicka ¥ 
in the beat breeds. Rocks, Reds, White and Stlver Wyandottes, White and * 
Buff Orpingtons, Wyckoff and Kerlin and Barron Strain W. Leghorns, Buff L 
Brahmas and Black Giants. You might as well have the best. 90 per cent re-orders, 
IOWA HATCHERY ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Per 600 















nd Baff Leghorns $44) Silver Wyandottes - - - - - $14 

Rocks, Whi 7 Rocks, ight Krahmaa oe ¢ = ao 4 

and R.'C. Re - ll 54\ Jersey Black Giants - 24 
W.Wyandottes, B. Orpinut: ns, assorted (lleavies) - . - -8.50 







r W. Orpingtons 13 6 

ned 

The PIONKER To Customers.- “My B, aluable, 75-paj , bat nutifully illustrated poultry book 
Hatchery man ‘Farm Poultry pa’ that ia sok larly for 50c, xven free to thoseg 
in Lowa. 12th ordering 50 or more > chicks before May Bet ih. 

successful year. | KOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, iowa 
y WARNING.-- Address all letters as above, and avoid ‘delays and confusjon= 


eHietEt CHICKS CH ICKS 6«UP 


ws . From sturdy, peebred wv la 
oo 1080 White, Brown, Buff Legh 
Y Rocks, Reds, —- 
ks, 7 12 65.00 110 Assorted nt aoe. 
0 : Assorted 100... $3, CATALOG FREE, | Prompt shipment. Postpaid T 
MISSOURI PouLtay FARMS, - = COLUMBIA, MO. CONSOLIDATED. HATCHERIES. 
















00% ative, prepaid. Accredited. 60 100 
Leghorns iis oe 
Barred Rocks.. 
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COLUMBIA, MO. 














THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


peultry will be cheerfully answered. 1 


5} 








The Poultry Club Program 


The program for each neighborhood 
differs in some respects from the pro- 
Each 
community has a peculiar situation 
with peculiar problems. Whether it 
be soils, or feed costs, or marketing 
and transportation difficulties, or the 
handicap of mongrel flocks and un- 
graded eggs (which lower the good 
poultry name of the community), or 
unheard of difficulties, always there 
is a community problem. Jt may he 
trivial, perhaps, in comparison with 
problems of other localities, but ours, 
and so of greater importance to us as 
individuals than larger problems, just 


gram of any other community. 


as in a disorderly town the right choice 





for the comparatively minor office of 
sheriff is of more vital importance 
to the people of that town than the 
great office of president of the United 
States. 

In planning the program for the 
poultry club, these local problems 
should be given first place. This in- 
volves discussion. It is a mistake to 
so fill the program with one or two 
long talks that the majority of the 
members can only be listeners. On 
the other hand, it is as much of a mis- 
take to allow unlimited talk. Talking 
off the subject is even worse. It is 
both painful and tragic to have pre- 
cious time wasted in backing and 
switching from the topic under discus- 
sion and getting nowhere. For ex- 
ample: The topic under discussion is 
housing. Before the first speaker is 
called Mrs. A. bursts out, “I found a 
hen dead under the roost. She was 
perfectly well the night before. What 
wus the matter with her?” 

Immediately there are two factions; 
one convinced that the hen could not 
have been perfectly well the night be- 
fore; the other as positive that she 
was. Some one over-fat. 
The owner insists she was in moderate 
flesh. Both factions have parallel 
cases to back them up. Mrs. A. has 
started something. She has a lovely 
time holding the floor with a discus- 
sion which can’t be of any value since 
all she knows is that hen was alive 
and is dead, and she doesn’t realize 
that she is taking time which don’t 
belong to her. She doesn’t know that 
the pep is oozing out of the woman 
who has prepared a good talk for her 
assignment on the program and whose 
only alternative is to either cut short 
her talk or infringe on the time of 
the next speaker and make them all 
late home for chores. 

The distressed chairman is reluctant 
{o interfere; yet a program diverted 
thru irrelevant questions is a program 
spoiled. Possibly valuable informa- 
tion mav be extracted occasionally, 
but the effect on the speakers on the 
program of knowing that they may 
not be given their time is a loss poten- 
tially greater than the gain of inei- 
dental information. 

Have every other meeting a question 
box meeting if need be; the ques- 
tions to be written and handed in at 
the previous meeting so that the lead- 
er of that meeting may arrange for 
answering the questions. Usually the 
questions that arise are of past expe- 
riences. These questions are of value 
in planning next year’s program. We 
may think our experience is unique. 
The chances are that it has happened 
to others and that next year it will 
again come up. Anticipating one 
month the problems known to have 
arisen the same month of preceding 
years is a sure formula for making 
poultry club programs of interest and 
value to poultry folk. 

The first meeting might be given 
over to a discussion of the ideal poul- 
try program. A general expression of 
the ideal; a discussion of how to 


suggests 





reach it. A frank talk on the handi- 
caps to be expected in the coming year 
thru people who talk too long; peo- 
ple who speak too often; people who 
use a question as a means of outlining 
their methods (of which they are 
proud) with the question at the tag 
end, “Did I do right?” etc., may help to 
establish a feeling for respecting the 
program as prepared. [But it is not 
possible to go this far in communi- 
ties where the desire is to get people 
to say something even if they say it at 
the wrong time. The answer to that, 
however, is that there should be no 
set program in such communities until 
they are ready for it. A get together 
good time with the talk to be cen- 
tered on poultry and a prize for the 
person who can gather the most poul- 
try pointers during the evening, will 
be quite as helpful as a set program. 
Provide cards and pencils. Ask the 
members present to make a note of the 
poultry pointers received in conversa- 
tion. Hand them over to the secre- 
tary. Let him, or her, read them 
aloud. They are sure to bring forth 
comment and added information which 
will end the party with the feeling of 
a good and a profitable time being en- 
joyed by all.—H. W. A. 


Keep Up the Mash Comune 


Several readers have asked in re- 
gard to the laying flock losing interest 
in their mash since they turned the 
flock out of winter quarters or since 
plenty of grass was available. One 
Missouri reader said her flock was 
greedy for grain and appeared really 
hungry but hardly touched their mash 
since she turned them out in a good 
blue grass run about April 15. An 
eastern lowa reader said that the lay- 
ing flock would go to the cattle and 
hog yards to get grain rather than eat 
mash. Just how to best meet this 
problem is not easy. 

There is little if any question that 
keeping up the egg yield to a good fig- 
ure during the summer months re- 
quires that mash consumption must be 
kept up. Little or no feed aside from 
that picked on the range means ear- 
lier moulting and less eggs both now 
and later. Plenty of grain during the 
spring and summer months with little 
or no mash will result in a shortage 
of protein and surplus of fat producing 
food. The hens drop off in egg pro- 
duction even if they gain in weight. 
When hot weather comes they loaf. 

Just how can mash eating be kept 
up? Keeping the flock confined until 
9 o'clock at least, is one of the best 
and simplest methods. The tempta- 
tion to open the door of the laying 
house or scratching pen or winter yard 
at the same time the growing chicks 
are fed or turned out is strong. But 
there is no particular virtue in turn- 
ing the laying flock out early. In the 
good old days when the hens lived on 


what they could find in the way of 
bugs, worms, grass and grain, turning 


them out at 5 or 6 o’clock was a vir- 
tue. But when this is supplemented 
as is necessary and profitable with 
most farm flocks now, there is no gain 
from early release. If a_ palatable 
mash is available and no whole grain 
the hens will take care of their mash 
requirements rather nicely in three or 
four hours in the morning. If adequate 
range is available plenty of green feed 
will be consumed during the remain- 
der of the day. 

Confinement of the laying flock un- 
til 9 o’clock or even later has another 
advantage besides keeping up th® 
mash consumption. The time of year 
when the hens appear to delight in 
laying in the horse mangers, under the 
cribs, granaries and tool houses and in 
other out-of-wey places has arrived. 
Regular continement until the middle 
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RAMSEYER CHICKS 


at new, low prices 

Ramseyer accredited chicks at these new low 
Drices are real money-makers. Hatched under 
bersonal supervision of J. H. Ramseyer, dean of 
Iowa hatcherymen. Every Ramseyer flock is 
Closely culled by Ames graduate inspectors of 
the lowa Accredited Chick Association. 


First at lowa Baby Chick Show 


Rameeyer Leghorn Chicks placed first at the 
lowa Baby Chick Show at Ames, May 12th and 
13th, winning out over entries from four states. 
Out of twelve entries, ten Ramseyer varieties 
took ribbons. 


Our New Low Prices 
BREEDS 100 2 


ritaeie"s | § 8.75 $17.00 $40.00 


Leghorns, Anconas 
Bi haetss.E°5ra 10.50 20.00 47.50 
fase cureesees: | 11.50 22.00 52.50 


sinck cits, 2728: / 15,00 
8.00 16.00 39.00 
assortea ..... 17.00 14.00 34.00 


One cent per chick if leas than 100 are ordered, Special 
prices on 1,000 or more 
Free Instructions With Orders on 
‘are of Summer Chicks 

WEvery day counte now. Write for 
ticulars at once, or order direct 
R ‘om this advertisement. (Reference-- 
3 Bank, Oska- 





Heavy Mixed... « 


r 
Mahaska County State 
loosa.) Don’t delay. 


. RAMSEYER HATCHERIES 

Box 23, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Branch Hatcheries: 

Pulaski and Washington, fa. ] 

















Do YOUR Chicks LOOK Like THIS? 
if So—Write Us! 


Coccidiosis 1s an acute, fatal disease. It will 
rob you of your chicken profits, once it gets a 
start in your flock, 

“COCCIDI-O-KIK” 
is the remedy that gets results when all others 
fail. RESULTS GUARANTEED. SUCCESB- 
FULLY used by thousands of poultry raisers. 
Get our FREE book which gives full details on 
PREVENTION and TREATMENT OF COCCIDI- 
OSIS. If you think your chicks have 
Joccidl-o-sis, don’t wait to get eur 
book! Just send $1.00 by mati and 
get the treatment at onee before it 
spreads ———— your entire fieck. If 
you don't see visible benefits from your treat- 
ment with 

*COCCIDI-O.KIK” 
the ‘“‘MOR-KIK” way, we will gladly refund 
your money. Reference: any Seymour Bank. 
Send for complete information NOW. Dropa 
postal in the mail. Cure Coccidiosis 
without Fail! Write us at once. 
MOKR-KIK MFG CO. 

Seymour, lowa 














Vitality protects chicks from dis- 
° ease, makes them grow bigger, 
hick sturdier, faster. Hundreds of poul- 
trymen now give chicks the extra 
Profits Vitality tbat comes from KLICO 
with prevents leg weakness. Butide big, 
sturdy frames. You notice the in- 

creased gains from feed. 
include KLICO Worm Tablets, KLICO Diarrhea 
Tablets, KLICO Roup Tablets. Sold in sanitary 
bottles. 100 tablets, ¢1. If unobtainable from your 
druggist or poultry supply dealer, any KLICO Rem- 
edy sent postpaid on receipt of price, under full 
157 24th Street Des Moines, lowa 
SHIPS C. O. D. 
PRICES EFFECTIVE — a8 
00 00 


Dept. B, 
lodized Cod-Liver O1l. Start now to 
KLICO Iodized Cod-Liver O11 by the quart, $1.40; 
money back guarantee. 
- 67.50 $35.00 


give it regularly to your chicks. It 
gallon, 4. Other famous KLICO Poultry Kemedies, 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
- 8.00 39.00 
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9.00 44.00 
9.00 44.00 
9.00 44.00 
9 = 44.00 
Buff Orpingtons. . .......--+++++: 10.¢ 49.00 
White Wyandottes .........---+-+ 10,00 59.00 
White Minorcas...........- «+++ 14.00 69.00 
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of the forenoon or later will nearly if 
not entirely eliminate this nuisance. 
A feeding of wet mash just before the 
flock goes to roost will also increase 
mash consumption. It is more needed 
than a cramming of their crops with 
grain. 





“Pretty Is as Pretty Does” 


Despite the affirmation that all of 
the Standard requirements as to shape 
are based on utility values, we still 
hear occasionally the complaint that 
Standard bred fowls are “pretty but 
they don’t lay.” Indeed, we had a 
White Wyandotte hen that took sweep- 
stakes as the best hen in the American 
class, best hen in the show room and 
best bird in the show room that never 
laid a fertile egg. She never laid a 
salable egg, all of her eggs being flat 
on one side and thin shelled. Sut 
that didn’t prove anything. We had 
a pen of White Wyandottes that also 
won first place in the show room and 
that pen won first place in a five days 
egg laying contest held in the show 
room, 

However, “Give a dog (or a chicken) 
a bad name” and it sticks. Poultry 
fanciers of Michigan determined to 
demonstrate that Standard production 
classes can be judged on accepted 
common sense basis, namely, “All 
Standard fowls must be producers of 
eggs.” Judge D. T. Heimlich, who 
judged the show, reports in the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association News: 

“Each specimen was handled for its 
standard merit and also prospective 
producers of layers. In Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks several birds were turned 


.down as not worthy of the 85 per cent 


merit as Standard fowls and as lay- 
ers or producers of layers they de- 
served no recognition. By the adop- 
tion of this 85 per cent merit rule the 
American Poultry Association deserves 
the approval of every true fancier and 
breeder in the United States for it will 
eliminate the so-called Barred Rocks 
that do not measure up in size, type, 
form or plumage to what the Stand- 
ard recognizes in egg laying contests, 
or show room nor in the yards of any 
breeder calling himself or herself a 
lover of fine fowls.”—H. W. A. 





Every Egg Lost Is Money Out 
of Your Pocket 


Appeal to the eye is the keynote of 
modern advertising. ‘Make them see 
it” is the slogan. A refrigerator ad- 
vertisement shows a mound of eggs 
higher than the heads of the butcher 
and his customer. The customer is 
saying, “I’ll take seventy-five dozen of 
eggs.” The advertising feature is the 
comment: “You easily buy that quan- 
tity during the year’; “save them in 
your refrigerator’; “every egg you 
lose is real money out of pocket.” 

On the farm there are many out of 
the refrigerator eggs that are spoiled 

in stolen nests; in incubators; on 
the pantry shelf. There is the waste 
of eggs that were not laid because of 
bad management. A column of “Food 
Facts” says: It takes.two and one- 
half dozen oysters to equal the food 
value of two eggs.” A spoiled egg 
would seem a much more serious mat- 
ter than it does now if we could see 
it as fifteen oysters. “Every egg you 
lose is real money out of pocket.” 
When we can abolish waste and make 
fewer hens do more work the poul- 
tryman will be on easy street. 





Poultry Marketing at Co-op- 
erative Institute 


The week of July 11-16 at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Co-operation, held at 
Chicago this summer, will be devcted 
to the work of co-operatives market- 
ing perishable fruits and vegetables 
and eggs and poultry. It will pay corn 
belt farmers who are working on poul- 
try marketing projects to get in for 
some of the meetings. The day by day 
program for this week can be secured 
from the School of Commerce, North- 
western University, Chicago. 
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Get Did of 





against fly annoyance. 


country. 


other insects. 


distributor. 


WILLHELM OIL COMPANY, 
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It is now generally recognized by farmers and dairymen 
that it pays well to protect stock against fly annoyance. 
And it has also become generally recognized that 
“Dairyman’s FLY-KIL”—(it’s now “Improved FLY-KIL”) is a most 
effective and thoroughly satisfactory spray. This year it will be even 
better than before—more powerful action with less odor. 

“Improved Dairyman’s FLY-KIL” does actually protect cows all day 
It kills instantly every fly it hits and is a positive 
repellent for many hours after spraying. 
will not stain or burn the hide and positively will not taint dair products. 
That “Improved Dairyman’s FLY-KIL” does the work eflectively is 
proved by the fact that it is the most widel 
u Practically all of the leading agricultural colleges and princi 
dairy herds of the central states use it. 

“HOUSEHOLD FLY-KIL” 

a new product, is equally effective for residence use. 
substance, safe and pleasant to use, rids the home of flies, mosquitoes and 
Millions of gallons of fly spray are used in city homes—you 
can now keep your house free from flies. 

“FLY-KIL” is demonstrated right on your own farm by our factory 
representative. We want him to show you how /it works on your place. 
If our man has not called on you write for prices and name of nearest 


We Need Men In Some Territories 


to show farmers and others how “FLY-KIL” kills flies. 
learn if your home territory is open. 


“FLY-KIL” Division 


OF THE 


The only makers and distributors of genuine “FLY-KILL” 
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It is colorless, sweet smelling, 


used dairyman’s spray in the 


Contains no oily 


Write at once to 
Address 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
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8. C, White Leghorns 

Barred Rocks..... aden 

White Rocks, R. C. 

White Wyandottes...... 

Heavy Assorted... 
SAR on ah 

THE WOLF HATCHERY, Dept. W, 







OUR QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


— ARE HATCHED TO LIVE — 


300 6500 
922.50 $35.00 
26.00 43.00 
28.00 46.00 
23.00 35.60 


Postage Paid—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed—Order From This Ad. 


(Ag lowe Inspected and 
Accredited Hatchery ) 


WAVERLY, IOWA 





A few of the subjects and speakers 
definitely assigned for the discussions 
of co-operative marketing of eggs and 
poultry include: “Analysis of the Op- 
eration of the Lake Region Egg and 
Poultry Exchange,” by Gordon Sprague 
of the Lake Region Egg and Poultry 
Co-operative Exchange, St. aul, 
Minn.; “Financing the Poultry Co-op- 
erative,” by M. L. Howell, manager of 
the Ohio Poultry Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Jauseon, O.; “The Auction 
Method of Marketing,” by E. W. Ben- 
jamin, general manager and treasurer 
of the Pacific Egg Producers, New 
York City; “Co-operation in Califor- 
nia,” by Dr. H. E. Erdman, professor 
of Rural Institutions and Economics, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
‘alif.; “Methods of Securing Maxi- 
mum Distribution,” by H. M. Robin- 
son, manager of the Potato Growers’ 
Exchange, Hastings, Fla.; and “How 
to Report Market Conditions for Poul- 
try and Eggs,” by Frank Urner, pres- 
ident of the Urner-Barry Company, 
New York City. 


Does Early Hatching Effect Shape? 


! 
| against other farm duties and claims, 


| 





The Feathered World, London, is re- | 


sponsible for the suggestion thru a 
contributor that the very’ early 
hatched chicks grow leggy and do not 
have the nice blocky shape that April 
and May hatched chicks have. Since 
the time of hatching chicks on the 
farm is usually a matter of compro- 
mise—that is, the advantages and dis- 
advantages are balanced and weighed 


it might be well to watch the confor- 
mation of the chicks of various ages 
this year and note if they accord with 
the findings of this English poultry- 
man. We want maturity for early egg 
production—a point for late February 
and early March hatches. If we grow 
the heavier breeds, and want birds 
that are not “leggy” for the show 
room, we can afford to sacrifice some- 
thing in egg yield if we expect to 
show. However, these are just ifs. 


JCE Nits 


Lice die instantly, nits perish 

as fast as they hatch and whole flocks 

of poultry are completely rid of these 
pests in a few days’ time. Just try 


ST. CLAIR 
Guaranteed Lice Powder 


“Stix to the Chix” 


It clings to the feathers—is not shaken off—no 
louse or nit can escape it—every one dies, Use 
as direct dusting powder or in dust bath. 
Equally effectiveon all fowls, horses, cattle, 
vegetation. One application will convince you. 
Mail coupon below and $1.00 for 3-lb. can, post- 
paid, with positive money back guarantee, or 
mail coupon (and 10c to help pay tage and 
packing) and we'll send you liberal trial 
package absolutely 

























Dept.B, E. St. Louis, Hil. 
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ST. CLAIR GUARANTEED LICE POWDER. 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from Page | /) 


benefit of the doubt, and ask Clapper 
about it.” 

“We will; right away!” Dave answered, 
hotly. “Wait till I get my horse and I'll 
follow you over there.” 

“Joel,” Freeman began. when they had 
reached the Clapper home, “Cartwright 
says he doesn't know anything about 
what you was telling me day before yes- 
terday. How about it?” 

Joel appeared mystifed, 
understand. 

“About what, Dave? 
ing at?” 


but eager to 


What you driv- 


AVE felt all solid ground slipping 
D from beneath him at Clapper’s words, 
He turned toward Cartwright and found 
the Vermonter’s bushy eyebrows bent to 
a black scowl with points of supercilious 
fire gleaming beneath. Joel was taking 
a malicious pleasure in the conversation. 

“What was I telling you, Dave? Maybe 
ld know what you meant if you told 
more.” 

“About Boyd's getting ready to file on 
thirteen and you and Hiram’'s 
me to beat him to it.” 

“Did ever!” exclaimed Clapper. “You're 
young fellow. TI never told you 
toyd’s a fine man, 
You'd better 
till you 


drunk, 
any such rot as that, 
above such paltry business. 
git back home and go to bed 
sober off.” 

Dave was fighting hard to keep control 
of his temper. 

“But if you didn’t tell me anything, 
how was it you was interested enough to 
come and haul me into the land office?” 

Clapper’s jaw sagged in simulated as- 
tonishment, 

“T swant Have you been on such a 
spree that you don’t know a thing about 
what you told me yesterday?” 

“T never told you anything, you scurvy 
old liar.” 

“That will do. Let's get to facts in- 
stead of brawling,” Hiram cut in. “Joel, 
what did he say to you?” 

“He said he had a letter from Kate, 
saying she had decided she didn’t want 
the piece, and for him to go ahead and 
file. Of course, I was sorry she'd give it 
up, but as I’ve always took quite an in- 
terest in Dave, I was glad to help him 
to St.” 

Cartwright folded his arms across his 
chest, and teetered on his boot-heels. 

“A likely story! A likely story! One 
worthy of being spawned in the brain of 
a shiftless Sabbath-breaker.” 

Clapper’s boorish features showed sat- 
urnine thru a red mist that was filming 
Dave's eyes. 

“Joel, I'll pp 

Clapper stepped back and whipped out 
a formidable looking revolver. 

“No, you don't,” he whined, leveling 
the gun at Dave. “Step an inch closer 
and Ill blow your brains out, like I've 
wanted to do your uncle’s since that 
lyceum.” 

Cartwright laughed, short and ugly. 

“Show your teeth like a cornered wharf 
rat, eh?” he said to Dave. ‘Well, there’s 
no chance for you to bite here. Get on 
your horse and go!” 








CHAPTER XIV 
AVE FREEMAN stayed closer at 
home than ever after the meeting 
with Cartwright and Clapper. He realized 
that he had been tricked and placed in a 
false light in the. neighborhood, but also 
comprehended that any statements on his 
part could but make the situation worse. 
Men with whom he had always been on 
the friendliest of terms now spoke to him 
with chill reserve—a chill that was 
spreading from the stone of propaganda 
till its waves disturbed the thoughts of 
men as far distant as Jordan and even 
into Tilton. A legal act, but one that took 
on a mean sordidness, When told by 
friends of Clapper, Boyd or Cartwright, 
its infamy became at once a joke and 
by-word which Dave, for want of evi- 
dence, was forced to endure. 

The chores had all been done, and Dave 
was sitting in the twilight, watching a 
pair of bats jigging erratically against 
the saffron west. A big owl showed white 
upon a dead limb sticking from the cot- 
tonwood beside the barn. From time to 
tim¢ he hooted in that eerie note which 
seems so far removed from the ordinary 
sounds of earth. Dave's paint-peeled old 
violin rested against his chair, and now 
he lifted it to his chin and brought the 
bow softly and surely across its strings. 
Low, melodious and mournful, in perfect 
accord with the prairie twilight, the notes 
of “In the Gloaming, O My Darling” fell 
far-spaced and sweet. Then, as he paused, 
he became aware of a horse with a di- 
minutive rider materializing out of the 


gloom. 

“That you, Dave?” a boyish voice 
called. 

“It’s me, Tink.” 

“Gosh!” sighed the boy, sliding from 
Baldy. “I was glad to hear you fiddling. 


That old owl down the road whooped it 
up so I thought the spooks, was after me 
till I heard you playin’.” 





wanting | 





“What are you doing out this time of 
night?” ; 

Tink was making faint figures in the 
dust with his toe. 

“IT got so blamed lonesome over home Tf 
couldn’t stand it,’’ he confided, “‘so after 
the folks thought I was in bed, I snuck 
out and come.” 

“Your dad would larrup you, if he knew 
you was here.” 

“Sure, but I wanted to 
enough to take the chance, Why do so 
many folks think it’s wrong to laugh, 
Dave? You can’t ever laugh at our house 
without dad looks like you’d done wrong. 
He’s a mean old bugger, anyhow, and if 
it wasn’t for mother, I’d run off.” 

“Here,” said Dave, with attempted se- 
verity; ‘“‘you mustn’t talk that way about 
your father.” 

“Well, he is,” Tink retorted, defiantly; 
“and you think so just the same as I do. 
Say, I’ve got a fancy bridle. Don’t know 
who sent it to me unless it was Sis. Caleb 
wouldn't tell, Light the lamp, Dave, and 
I'll lead the horse up to the door so you 
ean look at it. Got silver on it and a 
horsehead rosette on each side. 

Dave complied, and with shining eyes 
Tink went on explaining the good points 
of his gift. 

“Look at the reins, how long they are, 
and soft. Got a fancy knot in them, too. 
And the bit? Ain’t it a beaut? Hold 
any kind of a horse with it, but Baldy 
don’t need much holding if you treat him 
right. He never hurts Kate nor me. Lets 
us do anything we want to ’cause we are 
good to him. He knows more than lots of 
folks. Dad got hopping mad at him at 
the well the other day. He was pumping 
water for a drink, and just got his head 
down ready to start, when Baldy shoved 
his nose in ahead and began washing hig 
mouth. JI guess Dad would have hit him, 
but he had Baldy hitched to the cart and 
didn't dast to for fear he would smash 
it up.” 

“Come on inside,’?’ Dave said, as soon 
as the bridle had been thoroly inspected, 


see you bad 


INK stepped blinkingly into the light. 
A single “gallus” held his trousers 
with a_rakish’ insecurity, while the 
patched blue shirt had worked from in- 
side, revealing a belt of sun-tanned skin, 

“New pants, you've got, ain’t they, 
Tink? What became of the others? I 
thought they’d last a year.” 

“So did I, and every time I’d tell Dad 
I was tired of them, he’d say, ‘Turn ’round 
and let’s see how they look.’ I'd turn 
‘round and ’round, and he’d say, ‘Well, I 
can't see no holes in them. You can wear 
them a while yet.’ TI tried and tried, but 
you can’t snag leather pants, and they 
was growing small. They was all right a 
year ago when Dad traded the harness 
maker in Tilton for them, but they was 
getting too tight the last while.” 

“How did you get rid of them?” 

Tink smiled happily. 

“Got up and set on the grindstone one 
day when Leslie Clapper was there, and 
had him turn it, You can wear out britch- 
es fast that way. Say, Boyd was at our 
house again yesterday. He gits meaner 
all the time. jot hold of my arm and 
twisted it. Pretended he was playing with 
me, but he yanked till it hurt so I yelled. 
Said he was going to git hold of you some 
day and twist till something broke. Said 
nobody could talk about him the way you 
did and not git busted. His breath smelled 
like a barrel of rotten cider, and I kicked 
his shins till he let loose. Had on my 
Sunday shoes. Then IT told him you was 
my friend, and [I hoped some day you'd 
smash his nose in for him. He laughed 
ugly and said, ‘Never mind, Tink: some 
day when I’m your brother-in-law, I'll 
put the fear of the Lord into you.’ Gosh, 
I'm seared stiff of him now.” 

“Been to town lately?” 

“Yes, Saturday. Every one and their 
dogs was there. There was a bunch of 
loafers out in front of Reed’s drug store 
and Boyd was there with 'em. When he 
seen me he yelled out, ‘The only feller 
that hain’t come to town today is Dave 
Freeman. Guess he’s afraid to show up 
for fear he may meet me.’ And one of 
the fellers that’s always with him says, 
‘Varmints of his kind don’t travel by 
daylight.’ It made me hoppin’ mad and 
I yelled, ‘Shut your yaps, you big bunch 
of stick whittlers. Dave Freeman’s got 
more sand in his crop than there is dirt 
in all your necks and ears,’ and then I 
says, ‘Git up!’ to Baldy and got out be- 
fore Boyd could catch me. People can 
say what they like about you, Dave, but 
I know it ain’t so.” 


“How do you know” Freeman ques- 
tioned, 
Tink’s freckle-checkered cheeks wrin- 


kled along the cleavage line of a smile. 

“How do I know anything?” he asked. 
“T ain’t dumb if I am only past eleven. 
You ain’t got any rat poison, have you, 
Dave?” 

‘What do you want with poison?” 

“There's a book at home about givin’ 
it in wine. Thought maybe I could put a 
handful in Boyd's coffee. Don’t want the 
old bugger for a relation of mine.” 
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“The Goodyear Klingtite Belt threshes wet bundles as easily 
as dry ones, and this is enough to convince me that it is the best 
on the market. I have used other belts and have a pretty good 
idea of their abilities. The Klingtite never slips on the job.” 
— ELMER SCHUMACHER, Route No. 1, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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['s steady performance in threshing or any other farm 
power duty you give it to do will soon convince you 
that the Goodyear Klingtite Farm and Tractor Belt is, 
as Mr. Schumacher says, “the best on the market.” It is 
scientifically designed and built to do a good job, in fast 
time, without trouble, and to outwear ordinary belts by a 
wide margin of long, economical service. It is slipless. It 
is weather-proof and moisture-proof. It eliminates engine 
re-setting because it does not shrink and is subject to the 
minimum of stretch. It requires no dressing, and it needs 


no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Farm and 
Tractor Belts are made in endless 
type only for heavy duty. Other 
belts, in cut lengths, specially con- 
structed for lighter drives. They 
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are sold and serviced by all Good- 
year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many 
progressive hardware dealers the 
country over. 
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KLINGTITE BELTS 





“You wouldn’t do that!” 

“Well, mebbe not, but I wish something 
would happen to him and Joel Clapper. I 
was playing with a feather dart, practicin’ 
at the barn. It went out of a window 
once and hit Joel in the pants and stuck 
there. Gosh, he did yell! I got two. One 
lickin’ from him and one from Dad, Sure 
is tough bein’ a kid in this place.” 

Dave laughed and held out his hand, 
He and Tink were partners in distress, 
and he felt a wave of close comradeship 
come over him. 


“Shake, Tink. You're the best partner 
going.” 
Solemnly Tink shook the _ proffered 


hand. 

“Sure seems good to hear you laugh, 
Dave. I thought maybe you'd forgot how, 
You won't ever git mad at me just be- 
cause Dad don’t like you, will you?” 

“T should say not!” Freeman answered, 
his voice a trifle husky. ‘‘Now, old man, 
it’s time you was getting back home. If 
you're going to help me raise pedigreed 
cattle in a few years, you'll have to have 
lots of sleep. Tl go back with you part 
of the way.” (Continued next week) 

HAMPSHIRE FUTURITY AT IOWA 

FAIR 


Announcement of a special Iowa Hamp- 
shire futurity for spring litters, with a 
classification totaling $700 and with pro- 
vision whereby every exhibitor will win a 
cash premium, has been made by officials 
of the Towa State Fair, in co-operation 
with the Hampshire Swine Record Asso- 
ciation. 

The futurity is exclusively for litters 
farrowed on or after March 1, 1927. Only 
resident breeders of the state of Iowa are 
eligible to enter and compete in the event, 
Pigs entered in this futurity will also have 
the right to compete in all the regular 
classes to which they are eligible at the 
fair. Anyone making the futurity pay- 
ment who does not exhibit or win a fu- 
turity prize will be returned the payment 
on request. 

Iivery exhibitor who shows will receive 
at least $19, and if the number of litters 
shown does not exceed the enumber of 
places guaranteed by the fair, the small- 
est prize awarded will be $20. 

Copies of the rules, entry blanks, ete., 
will be sent to anyone on request. Ine 
quiries should be addressed to the Hamp- 
shire Swine Record Association, Peoria, 
fil, Entries close thirty days before the 
dates of the Iowa State Fair, which opens 
August 24. 
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When you see- 


a Dempster Windmill running right along in 
a breeze whichis too slow to move the ordi- 
Here’s the 
reason! The Dempster is the only windmill 
having all of the Three Great Easy Running 
Features—1. Machine Cut Gears. 2, Timken 


nary mill, you may wonder why. 


Bearings. 3. Oilit but once a year. 


For smooth, easy action and longest serv- 
ice, you can not beat this Dempster combina- 


tion. Write for full description of these and 
other features, See the Dempster at your 
dealer’s. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG, CO. 
731 So.6thSt. Beatrice Nebr. 


ANNU-OILED Windmill 





GLOBE MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO. 


_._ Des Moines, lowa 
Distributors in Eastern lowa 











time. Lowers into well 


602 N. 7th St., 


. 
Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
- Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
q basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 


Washington, lowa 
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HAROLD SOMERS Brooklya 


Ki THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
cheap. Lasts alleea- 


can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
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Snyder tells how 
he stopped pig 
losses 


New method effective after 
everything else had failed 


To an Illinois hog raiser, Erwin E. Sny- 
der, must go the credit of disclosing a 
remarkable new méthod that has proved 
to be unusually effective in preventing 

and stopping losses among pigs. 

Mr. Snyder recently 
stated, ‘At last I have 
found just what I 

have been after for 
a long time and I 
think it is just 
what thou- 
sands of other 
hog men are 
needing.” 

Early this 
spring he had 
fully expected 
to lose every 
one of his pigs. 
Even after 
spending $60 
with veterinarians, his ‘pigs were still 
breaking with Flu. 3esides, they were in 
a serious wormy condition. 

“On March 8th,’’ he said, “I bought 
some 8rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
and put all my pigs on the special 7-day 
charging. Several more broke just as I 
started the treatment. They were off 
feed and jerking, but three days later they 
had come right back and were eating food. 
At the end of the seventh day they had 
wonderful appetites. I find that 8rd De- 
gree Liquid Hog Concentrate always ends 
the ordinary swine ailments, stops the ex- 
pense of mechanical worming and the 
cost of loading up with some kind of min- 
eral.” 

Leading swine authorities now regard 
3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate as the 
greatest recent finding in Veterinary 
Science. It is the original and the exclu- 
sive 3-purpose liquid hog concentrate. The 
formula is protected by U. S. patents and 
cannot be used by others. It is now uni- 
versally recognized as the most positive 
treatment as follows: 


Destroys All Worms 

(1) Effective as a wormer, Destroys 
the worms easily and quickly, This puts 
the animal in condition to make more 
rapid development. 

(2) It CHARGES THE BLOOD with 
digestible minerals in liquid form. 

(3) It serves as a splendid digestive 
conditioner, enabling the pigs to get the 
full value of every pound of feed, 

As a result, the pigs are put in a won- 
derfully healthy condition. Bone, flesh and 
blood are developed amazingly. 

Pigs are much less susceptible to dis- 
ease. They are put on daily gains of 1% 
Ibs. Easy to grow a 250-lb. hogs in 6 
months. 

Recommended for the Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Hog 
Ailments 
Effective where everything else has 
failed for PREVENTING and TREATING 
Necrotic Enteritis, Hog ‘‘Flu,’’ Mixed In- 
fection, Swine Plague, Septicemia, Pig 

Scours, etc. 

Pigs like it, Feed in slop, with dry, 

soaked or ground grain. 


Send Name for 40-Page Book 
Big valuable book absolutely FREE. 
Tells how to put sows in perfect condi- 
tion, increase the size of litters, prevent 
runts, rid pigs of all worms, prevent and 
treat diseases and keep pigs growing fast, 
Gives cause, symptoms and treatment of 
all ordinary swine diseases. Write NOW, 
mentioning number and age of pigs. Ad- 
dress DROVERS VETERINARY UNION, 
4001 So. 24th St., Omaha, Neb., Dept. C-12, 
(Copyright 1927 by D. V. Union.) 


TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free, 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt all over lameness, 
though for atime, couldn't take a atep. 
Great stuff.” 


ABSORBIN 


W. F. YOUNG. Inc, 289Lyman St., Springtield, Mass. 


HANFORD 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


“The pride of northern 
’ Hotel service 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“New machinery for drying 
hay costs $22,000 per machine. 
Let’s make ours while the sun 
shines and save money.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 





f Myyper® 











“Contest closes June 20, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


THE WRONG BURNS 

Mr. Seribbler had promised to deliver a 
lecture on Burns, and when the appointed 
night arrived the hall was full to over- 
flowing. 

He began with “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’’ ‘“‘Tam o’ Shanter,” and ‘“*The Jolly 
Beggars,” and was proceeding with “John 
Anderson” when there was an interrup- 
tion, 

“What is it, my man?” inquired the lec- 
turer, 

“When are you going to give us a few 
hints?’’ came the reply. 

“Hints?” 

“Ves, hints!’ repeated the man, “T came 
in because you were supposed to know all 
about burns, and there you stand, spout- 
ing poetry like a parrot, while my wife, 
who’s upset a saucepan of boiling water 
on her foot, is waiting to hear whether 
she should rub it with oil or shake the 
flour dredger over it.” 


Wife (dressed for party): 


“Don’t you 
think my new gown is a success, dear?” 
Hub (giving her the o. o.): “If success, 


as [T have read, depends upon one’s dis- 
play of backbone, it certainly is.’ 
INSURING GOOD WEIGHT 

Mrs. Gadsby is broad-minded, but eco- 
nomical—very economical in fact. The 
other morning she caught the iceman 
kissing the cook. 

“Did you fire her?” asked Mr. Gadsby, 
alarmed, when he heard about it. 

“Oh, no,” his wife replied; “but T gave 
her strict orders not to let it happen 
again till after he had put the ice into the 
box.” 


Road Foreman (calling at house oppo- 
site): “Texcuse me, madam, but have 
you been singing this morning?” 

Lady of the House: “Yes, I have been 
singing a little, but why do you wish to 
know?” 

Road Foreman (with obvious embar- 
rassment): ‘‘Well, you see, my men have 
knocked off twice already, thinking it was 
the dinner whistle, so I thought I had 
better ask you not to hang out quite so 
long on that top note.” 


LOTS DO 
The Man: “Still, in spite of what you 
say, I think marriage is a pretty good 
institution.” 
The Maid: ‘Yes, but who wants to Jive 
in an institution.” 


FOREWARNED 

Suitor : “I come to you, sir, to ask for 
your daughter’s hand.” 

Her Father: “Very well, young man, 
I’ve no objection; but I feel that I ought 
to inform you that her hand is the least 
expensive thing about her.” 


SUCH IGNORANCE! 


A ‘farmer’s boy brought a cowhide to 
the village produce dealer and asked what 
the price was for hides. 

“Is it a green hide?” asked the dealer. 

“Naw,” replied the boy disgustedly, 
“they ain’t no green cows. The one this 
skin came offen was a brindle.” 
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saving grows larger as the sizes 
of the farm and OilPull increase. 


Other important savings 


But that is not the only saving which 
users of the OilPull enjoy. There are 
others. You save on fuel costs! You 
save onupkeep! You save on de- 
preciation! Send the coupon for 
facts—today! 
Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
(Incorporated) 


Dept. BB , LaPorte, Indiana 
Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo, 
Peoria, Ill. John M. Brant Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. — Bushaell, ii 


When you increase the power and 
plowing capacity of your tractor, 
you automatically reduce the cost 
of power and add nothing to the 
cost of labor. 

This is especially true when a 
more powerful OilPull of the 
right size for your work is used. 
Here is why it cuts the cost of 
plowing in half. 

One man can operate the 15-25 
OilPull, a three-plow outfit, just 


as easily as any two-plow outfit. | Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 7 

Actually, according to OilPull | pepe. pp Tapoete Ttiana H 
owners’ reports, he plows twice I am interested in the machinery checked. I 
as much because of the OilPull’s _; Please send me catalogs. ; 

i 2 Oi1Pull Tractors 2 Threshers 

greater power and speed. Yet j 1 Combine Harvesters [) Husker-Shredders | 
labor cost has not been increased. oe HE aredag ne Ag 
This means a decrease of 50 per | O Clover and Alfalfa Hullers } 
cent in plowing cost peracre! !name. 
Figure out what you would save | i 
onyourfarm. And thisS@percent, [Att tt «<.-++- << +-<5 -28- 0-05 <1 -+ «000 : 





Corn Handling Machinery Threshing Machinery 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“‘Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
f f of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
@44 has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
fuoma) Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
at) efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
{ bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 









DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 





A La Bit) | a 
Mineral Ration 


Feeders know that it is profitable to feed minerals but 
few know how much a good mineral should cost. The 
cost of gains is the measure of value in mineral feeds, 
New-Bone contains pure calcium bone phosphate and 
“4, therefore costs slightly more than feeds containing cal- 
* cium rock phosphate. But if results count, New-Bone is 
the cheapest in the long run. Write for free booklet on 
v4 New-Bone and compare its formula with so-called cheap 
3¢3 minerals. As a pure, concentrated mineral ration, New- 
3, Bone is unequalled. 


STOCKMEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


+Department B MARION, IOWA 


























6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give yqu names of reliable firms from 








whom you can make’ the purchase. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 














IOWA 

Western—Ida County, May 27—Oats are 
growing well and are a good stand except 
where they have been washed out or cov- 
ered over with mud. Meadows making a 
good growth. Another rain last night, 
which will delay corn planting. As we 
look back over half a century's residence 
in this county, we can't recall a time 
when so much corn ground remained un- 
planted at this date. In a 25-mile drive 
the other day we saw one farmer culti- 
vating corn, but that was the only piece 
we saw that was above the ground. The 
farmers were busy planting, harrowing 
or disking; some plowing to do yet. One 
farmer said he would plant all he had 
ready and then plow and prepare the 
other, and if it failed to mature he could 
cut it up and use it for fodder, FEarly 
potatoes up and cultivated once,—John 
Preston. 

Southeastern—Washineton County, May 
30—Corn planting about half done. Some 
plewing to be done yet. No field work 
has been done for several days. Oats 
have improved during the past week. 
Prospects for a hay crop very good. The 
corn that has been planted is coming up 
well Pastures are good, Young pigs 
seem to be doing well. Roads in this 
neighborhood are kept in passable condi- 
tion by frequent dragging. Temperatures 
are low for the time of year. Corn has 
been sold locally for 90 cents and upward. 
—J. J. MeConnell. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 3—Corn 

plowing pretty well under way. Some 
fields are not finished in planting, owing 
to recent rains. Small grain coming for- 
ward in good shape. Alfalfa and other 
hay crops look quite promising. Potatoes 
are only fair. Prospects for fruit crop 
seem very good. Livestock progressing. 
Seem to be less colts than last year. 
Spring pigs about the same. Roads fair, 
Lacey Darnell. 
Central—Poweshiek County, May 27— 
Rain today, with a cold east wind. Early 
corn is up and a good stand, Lots of 
plowing to do yet. Just a few are done 
planting, Hay is scarce and many are 
short to feed horses. New crop is spotted 
and, will be light. Oats are doing well; 
some are very thin, tho. Clover seeding 
looks fine so far. Pastures are doing well. 
(Pigs are generally healthy. Those on 
clean ground doing excellently. Poultry 
and products ona decline. Eggs 17 cents, 
hens, 18 cents, cream 40 cents. The 
weather is against the farmer and corn 
planting. June will see lots of corn to 
plant Alvin Mann. ° 

Central—Story County, May 26—Farm- 
ing has been very backward this spring, 
due to cold and rainy weather, It is now 
catching up very fast, as every farmer is 
pushing it. The wind and rain Friday, 
accompanied by hail in some parts of the 
county, kept teams from the fields for a 
couple of days; 1.26 inches of rain fell in 
less than an hour here. Probably about 
two-thirds of the corn is) planted, and 
quite a good deal is up. Sweet and field 
corn both germinate slowly. A good deal 
of sweet corn planted for the Ames and 

toland canneries. Some fields of oats 
look good; many do not. Grass pretty 
good. Lots of pigs and calves, and some 
colts. Ear corn 74 cents, oats 
hogs $8.75, sweet cream 48 cents, eges 
23 cents.—Mrs. FE. O. Robinson. 

Central—Hardin County, May 27—. 
heavy rain the 23d kept farmers out of 
the field, and the week before was catchy 
Weather, so there is quite a lot of corn to 
plant yet, with some plowing to be done. 
Some are cultivating, and more will start 
next week if the weather clears. Hardly 
any corn was harrowed before coming 
up; fair stand. Rye heading well. Oats 
stooling and making «a good 








42'5 cents, 


Browtia,. 





Sweet clover on the jump; stands at two 
feet now; some will be made into hay. 
New seeding a fine stand. Gardens com- 
ing well. Cut-worms busy. Cold weather 
hurt the apples; not all bloom forming 
fruit. Small fruit is good. Livestock 
healthy. Pastures good. Some corn being 
shelled at 75 cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Southern—Union County, May 27—We 
have been having some good weather the 
last week or so, Farmers are making 
good use of their time to catch yp with 
the field work. The corn acreage is 
about two-thirds planted. However, some 
plowing remains to be done. Blue grass 
pastures are making good growth. Apples 
and other fruits are setting nicely.—Ver- 
non Rayl. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, June 
1—Continued dry, cool spell. Oats and 
wheat badly pinched in the crusty top 
soil. Many cloddy fields of corn are up 
and the stand is fairly good. The condi- 
tions are not quite ideal for the crop. 
May meadows and alfalfa are short. Not 
much old corn left, and many farmers 
have found themselves long on hogs and 
facing a rising corn market.—Arthur 
Nelson, 

Western—Guthrie County, May 27—Corn 
planting is practically finished, and culti- 
vation has started, The stand is good, 
but the worms are bad in places. Some 
good growing days this month, and the 
rains have been timely and not excessive, 
Gardens, potatoes and small grain all 
look good. The changeable weather has 
been hard on young chicks. The stock 
flies are coming early. The condition of 
livestock is below former years. Sows 
bred for fall farrowing are being mar- 
keted.—Fllis Rogers. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, June 2— 
For once our ground is chock full of 
water. Many acres to plant yet to corn, 
and considerable plowing yet undone. The 
well diggers have all gone fishing, except 
those who have taken up draining. Low 
spots that aren ot well tiled are out of 
luck this season.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, May 
27—Weather wet and cold. Corn planting 
not finished yet. All low ground very wet 
and some under water. Karly planted 
corn coming up; a good stand in the low 
ground is in doubt. Pastures good. All 
grass seed sown with small grain shows a 
good stand. Prospect for a strawberry 
crop is good, Local prices: Corn 78 cents, 
oats 44 cents, butterfat 41 cents, eggs 16 
cents.—F. Bloudil. 

Northeastern—Howard County, May 28 
—Heavy rains on Monday and nearly all 
day Friday have delayed corn planting. A 
few report corn coming up. Pastures and 
new seeding are looking good. Not very 
many are thru planting corn as vet. Not 
much stock going to market.—H. E. Wells, 

Northwestern—Sioux County, May 27 
Some farmers not yet thru planting corn, 
Two inches of rain today and last night 
again slows up the work. Corn planting 
is about one week late, but the soil is in 
excellent condition, and given warm 
weather the outlook is good. Neighbors 
shipped two carloads of cattle to Chicago 
this week, for which they received $10.85 
and $9.50. They still have 125 feeders in 
the lots. Because of the lateness of the 
season, the Black Hills spruce trees or- 
dered by the Union County Farm Bureau 
for planting in the rural districts have 
just arrived. FEach school will be given 
five trees free of charge.—Mrs. A. ‘, 
Maynard, 

Southern—Page County, June 3.—The 
fine rain that is now falling is the most 
welcome of any since last August, for we 
have been in need of a good rain for 
more than a week as the ground is very 
hard and cloddy. Corn is about all phunt- 
ed and some plowing, but more replanting 








of spring plowed sod as worms and ants 
have been bad, First cutting of alfalfa 
is poor but timothy and clover promise 
a good crop. Oats and wheat are very 
spotted but this rain may bring them out. 
Prices of chickens, eggs and hogs not at 
all satisfactory but as usual we will have 
to grin and bear it. Fruit prospects are 
fair with strawberries just coming into 
bearing and shortcake and berries and 
cream make life bearable.—W. O. Kenagy. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 4.— 
Some folks are plowing corn, some are 
still planting, and some are plowing yet. 
Oats and barley look fine, as does also 
the hay crop. Pastures are fine. Stock 
doing well. Pig crop fair to good and 
all doing well. Corn prospects look to 
me like about a half crop; too many 
cloudy days. There will be some fruit. 
Strawberries look fine. Apples hurt by 
early frost. Cherries one-half crop.—J. 
W. N. 

Northeastern—PBremer County, June 4. 
—About 10 per cent of corn planted and 
weather conditions are such that a part 
of that will have to be replanted. Cut 
worms are bad. Oat crop is about a 10 
per cent average. Hay and pasture is 
above the average; hay crop will be a 
big one. Potatoes are coming along and 
look well; no bugs yet. The hog market 
is causing most of the farmers to sell 
regardless of size or quality. Vlenty of 
small pigs. Much loss to poultry raisers 
by continuous cold and wet and rains, 
Wolves are still doing a lot of damage to 
sheep raisérs.—J. Diedrich. 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Platte County, June 3#Wheat 
heading out and a bumper crop in pros- 
pect. Oats fine, altho somewhat late. 
Corn planting almost done, and many 
stands very poor, due to wire-worms and 
cut-worms. Some have to replant. Po- 
tatoes very good; also pastures and mea- 
dows. Moisture sufficient, and warm 
weather needed for corn.—Albert Miksch. 

Southern—Clay County, May 27—Half 
inch of rain last night; needed it badly. 
Cut-worms, wire-worms and army worms 
did a lot of damage. Wheat looks fine. 
Lots of corn being replanted. Oats very 
backward. Light crop of alfalfa and 
fruit.—John F. Barr. 

Southeastern—Jobnson County, May 31 
~The corn is up and is ready to cultivate 
now. There is a great deal of trouble 
with cut-worms and root lice in the corn, 
Many have to replant some. There is a 
great deal of pneumonia among the pigs; 
some are losing theirs. Strawberries are 
real cheap now; they are selling at 15 
cents a box. Cherries will be fair; not as 
many as last year, on account of the 
freeze. The farmers will begin first cut- 
ting of hay the last of this week.—Ches- 
ter Bowen. 





ILLINOIS 

Central—Peoria County, May 31—We are 
having lots of rain and cool weather— 
extreme and unusual; 5.52 inches of rain 
May 18, inside of fifteen hours, besides 
rain every other day, it seems. It is 
thundering now.—Frank Rider. 

Western—McDonough County, May 28.— 
Rain, more rain. About two days’ work 
in the fields in a week, Planting started 
about the 12th; not half planted yet. Some 


are nearly done; others barely started; 
some fields to plow vet. Corn coming 
pretty well; some big enough to plow. 
Wheat, oats and grass look good. Pig 
crop fair. Lots of losses among chicks, 
Won't need any help from congress to 


take care of surplus this year.—W. M. 
Dailey. 

Central—Montgomery County, May 27 
Much rainy, cold weather; temperature 52 
this morning; more than 11 inches of rain 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—A voice from the corn planter 








is reported in two weeks. Fields as wet 
as any time this spring. Practically no 
corn planted yet. Oats small; much dam- 
age by water. Wheat spotted; some pieces 
good and some bad, The corn acreage 
is bound to be reduced. Big demand for 
sudan grass and soybeans. Pastures are 
mostly good, Very. little breaking for 
corn done yet. Labor plentiful and cheap, 
Strawberries getting ripe.—R. C. C. 

Western—Fulton County, June 3.—It is 
still raining. About two-fifths of the 
corn planted. Pastures looking good. 
Stock cattle selling from 6 to 7 cents, 
corn 90 cents, oats 50 cents, cream 40 
cents, eggs 17 cents. Corn that is up 
looks good. Oats growing slowly.—J. E. 
Corey. 

Eastern—Champaign County, June 3.— 
Too wet to work in fields. Lots of corn 
to be planted yet. About 50 per cent 
planted. Some corn big enough to plow 
and getting weedy. We have worked 
two and one-half days in last two weeks. 
Too wet, to work for several days yet. 
Oats drowned out in low places; the rest 
looking good. Wheat looking good; just 
beginning to head. Livestock doing well. 
—A. M. Gale. 





MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, June 1 
—We are still having too much rain for 
the best interests of the farmers on the 
level lands. Wheat looks good, but it 
needs dry weather to fill well. Early sown 
oats show up well. Hay prospects are 
splendid, also pastures. karly petatoes 
in bloom. Strawberries fine quality in this 
section, but small yields, owing to the 
frost. A hundred miles southwest the 
strawberry crop is good. No apples, pears, 
peaches or cherries in our locality. Live- 
stock doing well. Some lambs sold at 
$11.50, eggs 14 cents, heavy springs 26 
cents, hens 16 cents, butterfat 35 cents.— 
J. C. Preston. 

Central—Moniteau County, June 3.— 
Weather cool. Frequent heavy rains delay 
corn planting. Pastures in excellent con- 
dition. Prospect for a large hay crop 


good. First cutting of alfalfa started. 
Corn prices advancing rapidly. Egg 


prices on the downward trend; now 13 
cents a dozen; hens 15 cents.—Wesley 
Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, June 4. 
—Corn planting finished and mostly a 
good stand. The first crop of alfalfa in 
the mow and the clover crop will go up 
next week. Pastures and meadows are 
100 per cent. Some blue grass is four 
feet high and well headed and will yield 
lots of seed. New potatoes are ripe and 
many farmers are eating them. Weather 
is a little cool, but vegetation is growing 
fast. A two-inch rain yesterday was fine 
on all crops. Wheat $1.35, corn $1, oats 
55 cents, hens 19c, eggs 14 cents, hogs 


$8.40. The hay crop will be large.—J. W. 
Griggs. sa 
MINNESOTA 
Southwestern—Lyon County, May 27— 


Raining again today; had an all-day rain 
on the 2¢th, with a heavy downpour the 
same hight; another downpour on the 
night of the 22d. Some farmers haven't 
done any field work since. A good many 
have not started to plant corn. Flax is 
turning yellow from wet angl cold weath- 
er. Some estimate that 20 per cent of the 
farm lind will not be cropped. Some dirt 


roads impassable for cars.—Charles H. 
Carlson, 
Southern—Martin County, May 27—We 


had a two-inch rain today. [Sverything 
too wet, only hay, which is looking good. 
Not all corn planted yet. Oats and barley 
Pig crop not up to normal, 
Few colts. Corn 75 cents, oats 45 cents, 
eges 18 cents, butterfat for April 56 cents 
at co-operative creameries.—M, H. Silcox. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


®RICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wh®lesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
cotton, eggs, hides and copper” are 
decidedly below the general price level, 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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BEORVY ROGER cocoscoccese 113] 65 
dight ONS seccnwess 116] 67 
. ee area 120} 63 
one GOOD). 6 iorcacinsicwenaces 162| 64 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
EO@MDA ....0.00- ccuenaue ae cas | 205| 91 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 128) 97 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 130} 160 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Gorn, No. 2 mited .scvcccss 152) 147 
eee, NO. 2 WHE .occcascs 115) 138 
—enoat, INO: 2 FOO «.ccoreces 122) 98 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 128] 102 
On lowa Farms— | 


COTM wevecscccoes oe 143 145 
Oats _..........- eee 102| 133 


MILL-FEEDS 
(Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| , 129) ~ 404 














Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 159 101 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... 128} 135 

Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 129| 127 
HAY 

No. 1 oe pg 

No. 1 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 104) 94 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 





Butter, at Chic: BGG ec acne | 150) 104 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 223 91 
Timothy seed, at eer 80 16 
Cotton, at New York ....... 118] 88 
Meee. Gt CHICREO oec acc scenes | 100) 69 





PROVISIONS—At. Chicago 







































Lard 17 
Sides 70 
Flam 78 
fJacon 81 
Corn— | 
GUY secces Se verecoceccecoce 149) 147 
BODCOMVE? 62 cccscccvccscecs 150 143 
ats— | 
eae ie Kecedesrecccecgee 114] 35 
BEMEMAMOP sccccccnsconecses 120} 128 
eat— 
GULY éevcne co ccccccecccccees 126| 107 
MOULOIDOY csccediccucceeees 129) 110 
Lard— | 
BOS acess cocccccccccccccece 119 q 
September Kcheveveaedeuseus| 117} 78 
es— 
July ...... EIS eee 113 72 
_Se “ptembe Oy  iedcneadsakdeens 116) 74 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... \* 96} 100 
Pig iron, at Birmingham al 135) 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 76| 91 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 153 79 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
pO ROA Perron ere c 176 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 169] 102) 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2B (nish)... 191 83 
MONE. anccachiasnancseesne es 145 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month Of April ...cccscccee 22 100 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at Now Work: s5.0s.cacesses 109 108 
BIUUINUTIA) StOCKS: .iccccccenes 242 120 
RaiJroad stocks .........+++- 126| 127 








RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates or 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 1385 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.54 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.45 for hogs next 
September, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 21, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 111 per cent, grain 101 
per cent, livestock 99 per cent, lumber 
98 per cent, ore 116 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Sutter, creamery extras, last week 
414ec, week be fore 40%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, ina week 19% c, week before 
20\ec; ducks, last week 25c, week before 
25c; fat hens, last week 23c, week be- 
fore 23c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.37, week be- 
fore $13.99. Chicago—Last week $12.70, 
week before $12.25. 


The Week’s Markets 




















CATTLE 
la 
a o 
a to | & 
pI a § 
bs = & 
E a] 4 
Oo}; OF % 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
: steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ...... eee /11.92/12.88)12.00 
Week before 2.12}12.88/12.20 
Good— 








Last week ... « -/10.95/11.68/10.92 

Week before .........{/11.00/11.68)11.12 
Medium— | | | 

Last week cereetseeeee| 9.55/10.30] 9.38 


Week before ......... 9.50/10, ” 9.50 

Common— 

Last week clita 7.35 8.75 11 
Week before ......... | 7.35] 8.80 225 

Light weight beef steers | }" 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— } | 
EOSt WEG cccwccetves flee 62{11 1.50 
Week before ....... .o{11.42]11. 88/11.50 

Medium and good— | | 


9.62/10.28| 9.50 
9.7110. 31| 9.63 
| 


| 
| 
Last week ...... sel 
Week Daflore: ccccccveat 
Common— 
TMOG WOOK ac cscccedess 
Week before .....cee- 
3utcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
ROG WOON: ccccccsneecs 
Week before oeecewnen 
Cows— 


Pet 
a 








Last week cocccccece! 8.12) 8 
Week before ......+..| 8.12} 8.50| 7.70 
3ulls— 
Last week eee 7.18] 7.38] 6.88 
Week before ...... ows) 718) 7.38} 7.00 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ...... ences | 4.88] 5.20] 4.22 
Week before ...... eee] 5.00) 5.50] 4.62 


Stockers and feeders— | 
Last week ...... enna 
Week before .....c0..! 

Cows and heifers— | 
EMSS WOR ccccucssveas 


























Week before ...cccece | 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | J 
BME WOOK ciccécscs ee. 8.72! 9.05] 8.88 
Week before ...... «| 8.68] 8.95] 8.70 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | | 
Last week ...... kan ee 9.05) 9.35! 9.08 
Week before ...cccces 8.95| 9.25] 8.95 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week ...... aceeme 9.12) 9.40) 9.10 
Week hefore ......... | 9.10) 9.30) 9.02 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
ROE WOON eo cacueonnuats 9.12) 9.25] 8.92 
Ween BOTOCO.. .cccetccs 9.10) 9.22| 9.02 
Smooth and rough heavy } 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up) } 
EgSt WOK cisccces eoe| 7.75] 8.12) 7.75 
Week before ..... coe! 7.70] 8.05] 7.62 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Last week ...... cndawethaans | 8.88! 8.88 
Weel BElOre cc cvcciockeocac | 8.88! 9.50 
Stock pigs— } | 
Last week ..... rr ree 9.00\..4.. | 9.00 
Week: before. ......52. | 9.06 cen. | 9.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— | | 
EGSE WOON: civcadanc «+» /15.50)16.00/15.75 
Week before ....cccc 113.00/13.62/12.62 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
LGGt WOON cicwnccececs 113.12/13.50/12.75 
Week before ......... 11.12)11.00/10.25 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— | | 
Last week .........+..{13.38/13.95/11.62 
Week before ........./11.25]12.32/10.25 
Ewes, medium to ae a | | 
Last week ... ee} 5.38] 5.88] 5.50 
Week before 1 5.50) 6.25| 5.50 
(Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— K . 
Last week ...... 








Week before 

NOTE — Unless othe =r “stated, all 

classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











HAY 








Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
wast week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ...ccccccecclecces{15.25)19.50 
WG DOROPO coccccsacheceuckll 120.50 


T 
«+ (14,25) 20.50 
++ [14 


-25/21.50 





























Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ....+.+...0../18.00/17.50 
IW OGM > DOTOEG <. ceccucabascsthhee 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week < . -/16.00/15.75 
Week before ......cccleee.-[15.75 
Alfalfa, standard— | | 
Last week ...... + [15.25 114.00 
Week before ...... . Nel «(14.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Ee WOGR wicicceenaaws 113.50/12.50 
Ee DOO vccucvevdhbecess {12.50 
Oat straw— | | 
ROE COO os cccceccees paer 9.50/13.25 
Week before ......... eee 9.50/13.25 
GRAIN 
| | a] 3 
_ Vv 
Oo] & 
to a n ° 
« at % a 
2 s Ss n 
<= & 3 ® 
ae i) ia 


Corn, No. 2Y— _ — 
Last week -|1.06 
Week before a 92% 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 


Last week 04% | seh .02%4| .9614 





_ 





Rye— 

Last week .. 
Week before 
Wheat, No, 2 hard| 
Last week ..../|1.50%[1.4! 

v4 


° im 
Week before 89%) . "924 84 
Corn, No. 4Y— = 
Last week ....{1.02 97 |t- 00%} .941%4 
‘ Week before + a 95% | 90%! 82 
jats— 
Last week , : 56 | .53 | 
Week before -51%| 50% 
Barley— 
Last week . -8846}....4- | 97% 
Week before ik | oe ers | 90% 
a 
al 


























Week before . 11.50% 3 _ 11.39 
FEEDS 
a peleals 
® 771 0 © 
BY ~i alt & 
| a) ss S & 
s wu £ ax) i] 
I 5 S n a 
— oe = a a 
a} i a A} oO 
Bran— I. a kai SS ire 
Last week... ./30.75/27.62| |o8.00 32.00 
Week before. . (30.75 (27. 62! 28.00|31.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week....|¢ iy 50(29.7 75/36.00 






- Week before. 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week....|é 39.00) avecalcauane 37.00 
Week before. ./32.50].....).c0.. 33.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO, Po— 
Last week. 
Week be fore. 
Cottonseed me “al 


i 29.75 35.00 
16 
| 
| 

(41 per ra 
|e 
} 





49.75]...6. 
49 





Last week....|: 39.00 
hed anal be fore. .|3 


Last ‘wee ‘k. -/65.00|.....|70.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... 65.00]..... 70.00|65.00 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other opie car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

















=e ——— 
el 
oO ° 
ie {8 
% @ 
> vo rs) 
& a2 be by 
i] er Oa 
f Ba, i 
Lritish sterling ex- 
change- 
Last week ....... {$4.867 |$4.858 99.8 
Week before ..... Riedewns 4.858 | 99.8 
French franc— | 
Emst Week ..ccscs -193 -03918; 20.3 
Week before ..... | a APee -03918| 20.3 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01 5/16. These bonds are par 
at 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood woo! at Boston is 38c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 2c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $20.00, 
and cotton at New York 16.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 84c, 
oats 43%c, wheat $1.29. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
May were 8,148,000 bushels, as compared 
with 8,761,000 bushels the week before and 
i 212,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn for the fourth week 
in May were 282,000 bushels, compared 
with 151,000 bushels for the week before 
and 163,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats for the fourth 
week in May were 1,112,000 bushels, as 
compared with 513,000 bushels for the 
week before and 1,281,000 bushels for the 


same week last year. 









| Don’t Pay for 4 Months 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 74 per~cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 97 per 
cent for fat cattle, 71 per cent for sheep 
and 97 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 



































tHOGS 
= Sa 
2§| 25] & 
$2|33| ge 
Ow o | = @ 
on | oS] st 
MO} mo] Oa 
MIE 7 © GES Sa cecenleok. | 91 80 85 
April 15. to 2 .:.......... | 100! 88] .85 
ye eee | 87] 84) 81 
April 29 to May 6 ...... | 89) 87) 81 
i 3 Be pe eee } 91 90 77 
(2 Ss Serra | 87 87 75 
we ae Ge Me nace awue owns 110 92 73 
May 27 to June 2........| 96 89 74 
ICATTLE 
ee <r Nedveceacuan | 102!) 96, 100 
Bee ae BW Oe. as cacwecceda 105 97] 98 
a eee |. 80' 896 
April 29 to May | 94 91) 99 
May 6 to 12 97} 96 99 
May 13 to 19 110 101 98 
May 20 to 26 121 104 98 
May 27 to June : 99 84 97 
MOR OC UE ecconcdceeas } 78 95) 91 
April 15 to 21 ............| Ti] 95) 87 
. & - f eee pee | 74 95) 78 
April 29 OW Beet | sccccs | 89| 112) 81 
Be OW ES enwcccctedas | 99} 107] 80 
May 13 We ee wicwsedenaes ;} 218) 117 79 
May 30 (6 96.4....cccece: { 125} 126] 65 
May y 27 to Po) eae } 94 95| 71 
*LAMBS 
rT ED eer | 78} 92] 106 
YS le Be a |}. 71! 95) 104 
April 22 to 28 ............ 1" 74) 95] 100 
April 29 to May 5 ......| 89! 112] 106 
Be SO Ei enagacdxeues 99) 107} 101 
ee See EN ou cuacuesaa 118; 117 97 
May 20 to 2 ...ecccccess | 125] 126] 95 
May 27 to June 2........ | __ 94] _ 95! 97 





~“*Shee p > and lamb rece ipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
May were 17,376,000 pounds, as compared 
with 11,668,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 10,561,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in May were 7,830,000 pounds, 
compared with 6,032,000 pounds the week 
before and 7,975,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


ADULTERATED OYSTERS? 

Oysters taken from salt water and 
placed on floats in relatively fresh water, 
such as that of tidal streams, take up 
large quantities of water which is incor- 
porated in the meat. Such oysters are 
considered adulterated under the defini- 
tions set up by the federal food and drugs 
act. Penalties are provided for the inter- 
state shipment of oyster meats so adul- 
terated. 

Shucked oysters, adulterated by floating 
or otherwise, are liable to seizure under 
the law and shippers are liable to prose- 
cution. Dealers who receive adulterated 
oysters and distribute them are also liable 
to prosecution under either the federal or 
state laws, or both. 











NOW—for the first 
time, the farmers o' 
America pevenchante— ifthey 
act quick!—to see and USE on 80 
Days’ FREE Trial, the NEW Low 
Model Be inn Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator, In the NEW Melotte you 
NOW have . poet conven- 
fence and all-around satisfac- 
tion than wasever known be- 
ore. 

























you need not pay one cent for 4 
Merete after you receive the NEW 
Melotte. Special Introductory Low Price 
RIGHT NOW! 20 Days’ FREE Trial, 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. 


M ELOTTE SEPARATOR 


B. BABSON. U.8 
2843 Week 9th Street, i... im. 








cass ROSOMETALSixs 


( vimaN BOGEN 


i APE 
B for ideal cur- 
ing and pone conde of crop. Large 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and roof; rigid 
construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 
now. Write today. 
ROSS CUTTER & 
SILO CO. 
7 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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WALLACES’ FaRRER, 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 


accompany order 
thia office not later than 


te down corre: 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
are counted as part of the adver- 
tisement and each initial or full number is counted as one word, 
We charge for a minimum of twenty words. Kemittance mast 


Advertising orders, stop orders and changes in cop moet reach 
uraday, eight days before date»! pubit 
poy B When writing your advertisement give full details. Th hia 
ce and increases sales 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 


No. Words | No. Insertions 
| 











1 2 3 
20 ..cceccceeceeeee [$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
68 | 3.36 | 6.04 





1 . 

1.76 | 3.62 | 6.28 | 7.04 
BB nrcccccccevcccece, 06 | 5-68 | 5.Bs | 7.86 
BE .nccccccccccccccct 1.08 | 3.86 | 5.76 1 7.68 
BB .ccccccccccccccce| 200 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
BE ncccccecveccocccs| wOn | S16 | Can | 8.82 
BT .ccvssvcccccesces| Bae a een | San 1 Bee 
TB nvcccccecscccccces Beet | 4.40 | 67a | 8.98 
29 .ncccccvccvcccvcs ye 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 














 Ipenqeens Lesseesees 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertise er for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or r_print_yo your 3 advertise ment. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Mercy y Hospit: al, I Des s Moines, 

lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write 
for circulars, Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 














WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines radio 
sts ation, broadcasts produce’ markets 


noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
(o., 1131-83 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
jPoultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND ‘PET STOCK | 


COLUIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED German ) Police female pups; 
four months old; wolf gray; real watch 
and farm dogs $10 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed, Herman Melle, Alexandria, 
Minnesota, — es 
COLLIMS—Bred for brains and beauty; 
pedigreed stock; heel drivers; choice 
puppies now ready; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. John Wilkin, Correctionville, lowa, 
WANTED to Trade—My male pedigreed 
German Police dog, age two years, for 
good set of work harness. R. W. Packer, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, 
FOR SALN—Pedigt 
pups and grown dogs. 
dog, imported from Germany. 
Fertig, Odebolt, lowa. 
SHEPHERD pups, guaranteed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Preseott, Lowa, 
SHEPHERD pups; four months old from 
heel driving parents; males, $5.75; fe- 
males, $ ry, one trained Shepherd, $15, 
Kilmer Isaks en, Springfield, Minn. 
SPHCTIAL sale on farm raised black Eng- 
lish Shepherd brown Shepherds, bree 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn, 
FOR SALE-—Long-eared Coon Tlound 
pups, six weeks old, from real cooners; 
will ship CG. O. D.: mates, $7.50; females 
$6. Ted Lippold, Avoca, Lowa, 











eed German Police 
Also one trained 
Mugene 





IPURBDBRED Fox Terrie pups finely 
marked; parent dog excellent ratter; 
miles, $5; females, $4, Cc. H. Pelham, 


Inde pe ndence, lowa, 

GERMAN iline pups from pedigreed 
stock; $10 if taken at once, A. W. 
faughman, Newell, Lowa. 
RED fox pups wanted: 
purchased year around; before’ selling 

elsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. “‘Pankratz Pays Most.’ 


FARM LANDS 


1OWA 


FOR SALE or Rent—160 acres, Kossuth 
county, Lowa, Fair improveme nts; first- 
class land, well tiled ‘ I, Stroud, 5100 
Florence Blvd., Qmaha, Neb. 
MINNESOTA _ 
MINNESOTA farms at wholesale prices; 
thirty-two thousand acres to. select 
from; improved and unimproved, includ- 
ing lake frontage Vrite for list. Owners, 
Milsworth & Jones, Ine., Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
1s NORTH | DAKOTA x 
THIS Bank of North | Dakota “offers for 30 
days, beginning June 15, to farmers of 
the right type—and farmers only—a splen- 
did farm at a low price, with a guar: intee 
easy terms. Round trip homeseekers’ 
ickets, one fare plus $2, every Tuesday, 
Write H. W. Byerly, 56 Northern Pacifie 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


VIRGINIA 

FOR SALE—Virginia farm, 460 acres, 
productive river land, twenty miles from 
Ric ae Nelson G. Beal, 3112 Eutaw 
Place, Ric hmond, _Va. 


te WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


legally taken; 





























_____ FARM LANDS 


WISCONSIN _ a 
Por SALI or trade, my 260-ac re” farm, 
nine miles north of La Crosse, Wis, 
Selmer ©. Larson, Route No, 4, Preston, 
Minnesota, 
st MISCELLANEOUS 
GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dukota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
gon; crop payment or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
chance to own your farm and let it pay 
itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
seekers’ fares, Free literature. Mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. - 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. _N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
DAIRY Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan,’ 160 
acres or more with hew tel new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 80 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
CITY property taken as s part. “pay on 
farms. Send full desertptions of what 
you have, The Allen County Investment 
Co., lola, Kan, 


HELP WANTED 


FARM H Help _ Wanted—Middle-aged mar- 

ried man (without minor children) and 
na relative for general dairy farm work. 
Wife to help milk. Modern equipment and 
new house, electric lights, ete. Good 
wages and good home, with big privileges 
to right parties, Ben J. May, Spring 
Grove, McHenry county, Illinois. Vhone, 
516 Richmond, 














AGENTS 
OUR new household device washes and 
dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 
SELL now for next. season's ~ delivery, 
fruit trees to your neighbors. Very rea- 
sonable prices, Good pay weekly. No 
experience necessary. Write today for 
exclusive territory. Hamburg Nurseries, 
Hiamburg, lowa, 
SALESMEN 
SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments. 
No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 


field, Towa. 
LIVESTOCK 


~~ GUERNSEYS / AND_ ) HOLSTEINS _ 
IF YOU want the be st ¢ Gue rnsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 




















milkers, write KMdgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. : 
ere __HOLSTEINS ee 
HOLSTEINS—Choice high grade heifers, 


beautifully marked, well grown, with 
good udders; bred for production and 
type; eight weeks old; tuberculin tested; 
shipped (. O. D.; $20 each, eight for $150; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Wire order col- 
lect. Md Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
HIGH-GRADE Holstein heifers; practieal- 

ly purebred; heavy milkers and testers; 
beautifully marked; $20 each, crated and 
loaded by express here; tuberculin tested: 
shipped (. O. D.; bull given free with ten 
head order, Woodford Farm, Riverview 
Station, Route 1, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B, 
West Con- 


tested. Glarner & Bringgold, 
cord, Minn. 





JERSEYS _ 
FOR SALE—A_ choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and. heifers. 
'Proper color and in fine condition, Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Towa, 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS _ 
HERBFORD and Shorthorn steers; calves, 
yearljngs, two's; well bred; ‘all de- 
horned; each bunch even in size. F. W 
Riggs, | L ibe rtvville, Towa. 








MISCELLANEOUS __ 
BAGS ; 
WE BUY all Kinds of bags, highest prices 
paid; freight paid on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfie ld, Ill. 


CORN HARVESTER 








. 44 6 AD near, 
RICH MAN'S corn harvester, p poor man's 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co. Salina, Kan, 


FARM MACHINERY 
M. & G. line drive for Fordson, $8.50; 
radiator guards, Bull Dog disc jointer; 
Start-Easy crank for Fordson. Free lit- 
erature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 








HONEY 
EXTRACTED clover honey; 60 pounds, $6; 
10 pounds, $1.50; five pounds, $1. EL E 
Gingles, Castana, Iowa. | 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 





4 
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Readers Market. 


Look for what you need 


















MISCELLANEOUS 


cee _TRANSMISSIONS Ff “FOR FORDS 
INSTALL a Universal Service Standard 
three-speed transmission in your Ford 
at $39. Dealers wanted. Newcomer Sales 
+ Marshalltown, _ Iowa. 


SPARK PLUGS 

AGEN NTS wanted, “selling — Double Spark 

Plug. Two spark gups. Produces big- 
ger spark on weaker current and leaner 
mixture. Sell farmers, users and dealers 
for all autos, tractors and gas engines, 
Costs ho more, Good commissions, 
Affinity Spark Plug Co., P. O, Box W329, 
Omaha, Neb, 











TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITHE {RS—Stoc k reducing sale; all 
makes. We want to reduce our stock 
one-half. Ask for ‘‘yellow tag” price list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa, 





POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


___MISCELLANEOUS 


REDUCED Prices—@tandard c hicks, state 





accredited, 100—Leghorns, $8; Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, $10; Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $11; heavy assorted, $8.50; assorted, 


$6.50; 100 per cent alive; catalog. Stan- 
dard Keg Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 


PROF. RUCKER’S Red and Leghorn 
chicks pay. Winners official egg con- 
tests. Leading in eggs at Texas, Iowa, 
Carolina, Illinois. Best in central west. 
tead our two weeks’ guarantee in free 
catalog. New low May and June prices. 
Prof. I, H. Rucker, Ottumwa, lowa. 
REDUCED | prices, Standard chic ks; state 
accredited, 100: Leghorns, $9.50; Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, $11; heavy assorted, $9.50; 
assorted, $7; 100 per cent alive; catalog, 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 34, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. . 











PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des" Moines s, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 








LEGHORNS 

WHITE Leghorn hens efid males, now 

half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets; also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Satalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
sai — B. Ferris, 986 Union 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

CHICKS, 9 cents, Barron-Tancred White 

Leghorns. bees, $3, 100; case, $9. 
Chicks, $9, 100; $40, 50”. Postpaid: 100 
per cent live delivery. Kight and ten 
weeks old cockerels, 50 cents, 75 cents. 
Mrs. M. ki. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa 


MINORCAS 
LARGE type 5. C. 











A PPR AD 

White Minorcas; giant 
strain; prize winners; hatching eggs for 

sale, $5, 100. Huecke Bros., Route No. 1, 

Bronson, Towa. 

S.C. WHITIC Minorca baby chicks; hatch 
June 17, July 11; $14 per 100. Mrs. KE. I 

Oxley, Conway, lowa. 


RHODE ISLAND. REDS anne 

100 RHODE ISLAND Red fourteen weeks 

cockerels and pullets at 85 cents if 

taken at once, Stock gunarnteed, Her- 
bert J ye Jong, Rock Valley, Towa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


oe a aaaeaeeceararh PRARARARAARAD 
FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers 


from inspeeted American Cert-O-Culd 
flocks by our experts. Why pay more 
when there are none better or healthier? 
Quality matings, June 1 to July 10 deliv- 
ery. White Leghor Brown Leghorns, 
$8-100, $15.50-200; Barred Rocks, Single 
Reds, Anconas, $9-100, $17.50-200; White 
Rocks, Rose Reds, $10-100, $19.50-200; Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Minoreas, $11- 
190, $21.50-200; heavy assorted, $7.50-100, 
$14.50-200; light assorted, $6.50-100; 
$12.50-200. Special matings above breeds 
2 cents chick higher. Famous winter lay- 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $12- 
100, $24.50-200. Prepaid delivery. Hatched 
in the largest Smith incubator equipped 














chickeries in the world. Ten weeks, 16 
weeks, 20 weeks old pullets and cockerels 
above breeds They are raised on our 
farm. Price “very reasonable. Write for 
quotations oad shipping dates, ie - 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, U1. 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co- 
operation does it. All flocks state ac- 


credited. Famous living strains. Circular 
free. White and Brown Leg aes , Scents; 
Buff Leghorns, Aneonsas, c Reds 
Barred and White Rocks W hite Wyan- 
dottes, 9 cents; R. C. Reds, Buff Rocks, 
$s. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black 
Minoreas, 10° cents; White Orpingtons, 
White Langshans, 11 cents; Light Brah- 
mas, White Minorcas, 14 cents: heavy as- 
sorted, & cents; light assorted, 7 cents 
Prompt live delivery guaranteed: prepaid. 
Co-operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 
IOWA aceredited chicks, June prices: 
White Leghorns, 100-$9; 500-$40; 1,000- 
$78; White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, 100-$11; 300-330. (Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers testify fair 
treatment and heavy winter layers and 
payers. Official egg contest breeders in 
Leghorns, turred and White Rocks our 
specialty. Unusual accredited chicks. 100 
per cent live strong chicks guaranteed. 
Winmore Hatchery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 





beautiful cataleg free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, eeeners. Iowa. 
REDUCED prices on baby chicks. White 
Leghorns,  100- “$8.50, 500-$41; Barred, 
White Rocks, R. i. Reds, 100- $10. 50, 500- 
$50; Orpingtons and Wyandottes, 100-$11, 


500-$52; assorted, 100-$6.25. Catalog free, 
Mathis Poultry Farm, Box 127, Parsons, 
Kansas. 
TOP quality bred to lay chicks; per 100: 
White and Brown Leghorns, $8.25; Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $10.25; Buff Orpingtons, 
$12.50; assorted, $7.25. Quick service. 
Box B, 





Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, 
Donnellson, Iowa. 











NEST E EGGS 

WONDERFUL dual purpose nest. egg, 

used by one million Kuropean farmers. 
No more porcelain eggs. Absolutely guar- 
anteed to exterminate lice and = mites, 
Harmless to eggs and poultry $1.25 a 
dozen, prepaid, Atlas Nest Egg Co., Otho, 
lowa. 








___ POULTRY. “SUPPLIES - 
WHY pay pay more? You can get the Big 4 4 
De Luxe 100 pound mash feeder for 
poultry, prepaid, for $6.75. Big 4 Mfg. 
Co., Box 612, Le Mars, lowa, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRIMM. alfalfa seed. Buy winter hardy 
genuine certified Grimm direct from 
western Dakotas; grown without irriga- 
tion; recleaned with gravity mill; state 
college tested; purity, 99 per cent up; 
Viability, 97 per cent; free from noxious 
weeds; price 30 cents pound; samples 
free; prompt shipments; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. E. J. Ziltz, 
Lemmon, S. I 
SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, III. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; scariifed sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan. 
ALFALFA se -ed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, TI. 




















KANRED WHEAT MAKES RECORD 
YIELD IN ARGENTINA 

Two hundred tons of Kanred seed 
wheat, a variety developed at the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station from seed 
brought from Russia in 1900 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
seeded in) Argentina last vear, outyield- 
ing the varieties commonly grown there 
by 50 to 100 per cent. 

This trail of Kanred wheat—from Rus- 
sin to Kansas to Argentina—is pointed 
out by the department as an interesting 
example of how rapidly a new variety of 
a staple crop may become widely dissem- 
inated and assume large commercial im- 
portance far from its place of origin. 

Kanred wheat is an improved variety 
of the hard red winter class. Tt is a pure 
line selection from ai shipment of the 
Crimean variety brought from Russia by 
the department in 1990. It was first 
grown commercially in Kansas about 1917, 
and it is estimated that more than 4,000,- 
000 acres noWe are grown annually in 
Kansas and adjacent states, 

Small quantities of Kanred seed soon 
found their way to Argentina, where the 
Variety was grown in an experimental 
way. These preliminary tests proved very 
satisfactory, and so, in 1925, about eight 
vears after the wheat was first grown 
commercially in Wansas, the minister of 
agriculture in Argentina arranged for the 
purchase 6f 200 tons of seed, 


AIRPLANES VALUABLE IN FOREST 
FIRES 

Airplanes play much the same role in 
the warfare against forest fires that they 
do in military tactics They enable for- 
est officers to get a rapid bird's-eye view 
of large forest fires and to direct the at- 
tack accordingly, an extremely important 
thing, especially in mountainous country, 
where reconnaissance of large fires is ar- 
duous and slow when done on foot. 

In the summer campaign against fire, 
several army airplanes will be put into 
service to help the forest officers protect 
the national forests of California and the 
(Pacific northwest. Until recently, it was 
thought the War Department would be 
unable to supply planes during the sum- 
mer, and that as a consequence the air 
patrol in the west would have to be dis- 
pensed with, or at least seriously cur- 
tailed, but word has been received that 
planes will be available, and plans are 
now under way for this season’s air pa- 
trol work. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 10, 1927 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Last week we were all expecting many 
changes and were looking forward to all 
kinds of trouble in locating our favorite 
stations. The radio commission postponed 
the changes until June 15. Many broad- 
casters wish that the changes could be 
postponed indefinitely but the commis- 
sion has since: issued a statement to 
the effect that they will listen to no ap- 
plications for reconsideration. The new 
plan is to be given a trial, so let us all 
keep our tempers and hope for the best. 

In talking about the number of letters 
sent to the commission, Henry Field re- 
marked that there were so many that 
every member of the commission was ‘‘as 
mad as a wet hen.” Henry stated that 
probably two hundred and fifty thousand 
letters had been sent all demanding that 
the Shenandoah stations be left on their 
old frequencies. However many letters 
were received, the commission adheres 
to its plan and we may expect the 
changes on June 15. Still, we may expect 
plenty of good radio. 

The idea that radio is impossible in the 
summer is proving to be wrong. This year 
more than ever before interest in summer 
radio is being maintained. My set works 
just as hard now as it did in the winter. 
Of course, distant stations are not easy 
to get but DX hunting is going out of 
fashion. What the public wants is en- 
tertainment and valuable information and 
the public demands entertainment of a 
high standard, 

We are well situated in Iowa and have 
a great variety to choose from. With 
WHO, WOC, KMA, KFNF, KSO, KOIL 
and others within reach nearly all the 
time, there is enoygh variety to satisfy 
every taste. People are demanding bet- 
ter music all the time and the public is 
being educated in musical matters with- 
out having education forced upon it, 

Just consider what an average day has 
to offer in radio. At 7 a. m., Henry 
Field’s station brings to us morning wor- 
ship. At 8 a. m., WOI, Ames, a very fine 
concert. At 9 a. m., KMA, Shenandoah, 
with markets, talks and music. At noon, 
WSUI, KSO, WOW, WHO, with music, 
markets and instructive talks. In the 
afternoon there may be fouhd entertain- 
ment, talks on poultry, agriculture, house- 
keeping, gardening and many other sub- 
jects. At 7:30 p. m., WHO gives a con- 
cert. The concerts from New York thru 
WOC are at hand most evenings and 
KOIL, Council Bluffs, finishes off the 
day’s radio with a late concert at 11 
Pp. m. And tho we get it all for noth- 
ing, we grumble most of the time and we 
ought to be ashamed for doing so. 

When we start turning the dials after 
June 15, looking for our favorite sta- 
tions, a lot of us will probably tune in 
many stations we never heard before. If 
the low wave lengths given to some Iowa 
stations are kept clear from interference 
from other stations, things may not be so 
bad. But if the lower wave lengths are 
to be crowded as they were before, we 
shall have a lot of confusion to contend 
with. 

The Dixie Sisters are back at KMA, 
Shenandoah. They are always welcome. 
I have had the pleasure of meeting these 
young ladies as well as hearing them 
and they are just as charming as they 


sound over the radio. They are really 
sisters. KAMA is lucky in having the 
Peregrine Brothers. They «are worth 


hearing and play good music without go- 
ing over the heads of lowbrows like my- 


self and a lot of other radio fans. Low- 
brows (musically) are much more inter- 
esting than highbrows anyhow. What’s 


the use of listening to music you have to 
pretend to enjoy? Why not be candid 
and stick to what one can really enjoy 
without effort? But if everybody had 
the same tastes radio would become mo- 
notonous. There is room for everybody 
on the air, even opera singers. 

KFNF has put on some exceptionally 
g00d piano-accordion music lately and the 
“Napoleon of the Ivories,’’ as the blind 
musician is called by the announcer, has 
assisted in improving the programs from 
that station. 

WOW is always expected to maintain a 
high standard of quality and does it. 
There have been some nights lately when 
no other stations could be heard and 
that kind of thing makes us appreciate 
such stations as WOW. The announcers 
at WOW are so gentlemanly and dignified 
that I sometimes wish one of them would 
do something funny for a change. 

On Sunday, June 5, I noticed that WSUI 
at Iowa City was late in going off the air 
at noon for WOC, Davenport. The New 
York concern thru WOC was well under 
way before WSUI interrupted a sermon 
then being delivered and allowed WOC 
to come on the air. It was commented 
on by some who objected to having the 
sermon interrupted by New York music 
and also by some who objected to having 
the music delayed by a sermon. As I 
said before, it is hard to please eve rybody. 

WGN, Chicago, according to the papers, 
has been broadcasting since June 1 on the 
newly assigned frequency. The change is 
so slight that the dial setting remains 
practically the same. 

KSO still maintains its wonderful tone 








quality and also the quality of its enter- 
tainment. Some time ago I heard an In- 
dian chief imitate bird calls from this 
station. He was very good and would be 
heard again with pleasure. 

Many radio fans will be pleased to know 
that WHO, Des Moines, will join the New 
York chains on October 1. Perhaps some 
will object. I should be very mueh 
pleased if readers of this column would 
write and tell me just what they think of 
the New York concerts. Some think all 
New York music is jazz, others complain 
because it is too high class. In fact, some 
want it, some don’t. Hoping to hear from 
readers on this subject, Radiophan signs 
off until next week. 





The Right Time to Cut 
Alfalfa 


(Continued from page 7) 
in the last of the first crop being cut 
after full bloom. 

Many nice theories have been set forth 
as to the best time of day to cut alfalfa 
and clover, also as to the best method 
of handling to get the moisture out and 
save the leaves. 

Curing, or at least half curing, hay in 
the windrow is a sound practice. If com- 
pletely cured in the swath the loss of 
leaves and finer stems in raking and load- 
ing is too large to ignore. 

Raking with a side delivery rake short- 
ly after cutting is practiced by some. 
Given weather 100 per cent favorable, hay 
with all the leaves and the best possible 
color results. It takes too long to cure 
to be satisfactory with the weather usu- 
ally prevailing in June. Raking when 
thoroly wilted or partially cured, and al- 
lowing the hay to finish curing in the 
windrow, is a reasonable compromise that 
produtes good hay unless the weather is 
hopeless. 

Hay put in the barn so green or damp 
as to heat and become brown in color is 
to be preferred to the losses resulting 
from leaching, shattering and molding 
from rains, if a choice is possible. Coarse 
or stemmy hay is frequently more palat- 
able for cattle if it has heated enough 
in the mow to make “brown hay.” 

Salt has been widely used to reduce 
heating and molding in the barn, It prob- 
ably has a real value. For June cut hay 
it should be used. Two or three gallons 
of barrel salt should be used for each load 
of hay. The added flavor alone makes it 
worth while with first cutting alfalfa or 
clover, which is commonly coarse. 
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CORN PLANTING LATEST FOR EIGHT 
YEARS 


Corn planting this spring has been de- 
layed by frequent heavy rains until it is 
the latest for eight years, according to 
the reports which have come in to the 
Weather and Crop Bureau of the Iowa 
(Department of Agriculture. 

In commenting on the situation, C. D. 
Reed, in charge of the bureau, states; 
“The only recent year that compares with 
the “present spring was 1920. That year 
36 per cent of the crop was planted on 
the 15th, as compared to 29 per cent this 
year. On May 24, this year, we had 58 
per cent planted. Tf we have favorable 
weather we should make rapid progress, 
but the continuation of rainy weather 
will make the planting exceedingly late. 
Usually from 96 to 99 per cent of the corn 
is planted by June 1. In 1921, 91 per cent 
was planted by that time. We will prob- 
ably not have that much planted this 
year.” 

Southwestern Towa is the most ad- 
vanced section of the state. South-cen- 
tral, north-central and most of the east- 
ern counties, comprising one-third of the 
state, had only from 10 to 40 per cent 
planted on May 24, and much of the low 
jand was not plowed. Oats are generally 
showing improvement, and grasses, hay 
crops and pastures are generally making 
excellent growth. 


J. C. HENDRICKS’ POLAND HERD, 
HAZEL GREEN, WIS. 

Some twenty odd years ago, Joe Hen- 
dricks began breeding Poland Chinas. Ev- 
ery year since he has been on the job 
with a lot of good Polands for his cus- 
tomers. During that time he has built 
up a real business, Farmers go back 
year after year for their breeding stock, 
knowing they will be able to get what 
they want. This year Joe has some 125 
pigs, all coming well, by War Tax, Big 
Knight and Black Ranger, a boar bred 
like The Eastman.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


John Hendricks, Cuba ¢ Cc ity, Wis., has 
some 150 spring pigs on his farm, sired by 
The Moulder and The Power. This is one 
of the top breeding plants to be found, 
and no matter when you call, you will al- 
ways find the farm well stocked with 
Polands. The Power, the junior yearling 
boar, is by Monogram, and out of 2 
Grandmaster bred dam. This boar looks 
like a comer, and the way he is breeding, 
his progeny should be in demand.—Frank 
O. Storrs, Adv. 





D. J. Burns, of Stuart, Iowa, has for 
sale as classy a bunch of Poland sows 
as can be found. They are bred for Sep- 
tember farrow to The Reaper, the choice 
boar from the Wessels litter farrowed by 
Miss Robber, and he is looking like one of 
the tops at the present time. Any one 


who can use a bred sow will do well to 
write Dan, or visit the herd.—Guy 
Bush, Adv, 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
June 14—N, A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


¢ 

Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

ae. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiting class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 


changes can be made after pages are made up. New. 


advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
anne late as Monday morning of the week of 
sue. 








Field Notes 


THE FOREST POLAND HERD 

Last week, between rain storms, I called 
at the E. C. Forest home, at Mt. Vernon, 
lowa. I found every one well and happy. 
I also found some 150 spring pigs by Giant 
Wathfinder, Achiever’s Model, Driftwood 
and Robber King. Giant Pathfinder and 
Robber King have been used in the herd 
and need no comment. Litters by Achiev- 
er’s Model and Driftwood are showing up 
exceptionally well. I saw some twenty 
head of fall gilts by Achiever’s Model that 
are hard to beat. You who read this wili 
eo remember my comments on this 
oar in the past. I am thoroly sold on 
this boar, both as an individual and a 
breeding boar, and you would be, too, if 
you saw him and his get.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


JOHN CONRAD'S POLANDS, CONRAD, 
1OWA 


Few livestock men have a better local 
trade than John Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa. 
There are reasons for this—good hogs and 
a good man to do business with. John 
Conrad never advertised a sale until he 
had a herd of hogs that would appeal to 
the stockmen. He never sold anything 
but a good offering. Men came to his 
sales, found offerings of merit, and 
were satisfied. This year there are around 
160 pigs, and good ones. And as in the 
past, Wallaces’ Farmer readers will have 
an opportunity to get choice breeding 
stock.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


RUESS BROS.’ POLANDS, WEST 
LIBERTY, |IOWA 


At the head of this herd is Orange Bus- 
ter, a fall yearling by Gladiator Timm 
and out of a dam by Big Bone Buster. 
Here is one of the real boars of the corn 
belt. The spring pigs sired by him are 
exceptionally good, and old customers as 
well as the new ones of this firm are go- 
ing to find pigs of different breeding and 
of type and conformation that will imme- 
diately appeal to them. There are over 
100 pigs on this farm, and not a runt 
among the bunch. <A good herd to keep 
in mind.—Frank O, Storrs, Adv. 


THURM HAS A REAL HERD OF 
SPOTTED POLANDS 


Edward Thurm, of Waverly, Towa, is 
one of the very best hog men to be found, 
He not only likes the business, but he is 
a real caretaker. He is always looking 
for good material with which to improve 
his good herd. At this time, Mr. Thurm 
has 116 of the best pigs he has ever raised 
and they are all coming finely. As usual, 
he will hold an October boar sale, and 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will have an 
opportunity to get some of the good ones 
raised on this farm.—Frank O., Storrs, 
Adv. 


ANDERSON BROS.’ POLANDS, WEST 
LIBERTY, IOWA 


One hundred and twenty spring pigs on 
this farm, mostly sired by Silver Key, by 
Master Key, and out of a dam by The 
Pioneer. Silver Key is developing into a 
top boar, showing up exceptionally well 
a short time ago, when I was at this 
farm. The pigs are very promising, hav- 
ing good type and plenty of substance, 
Anderson Bros. will hold an October sale, 
when the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
will have an opportunity to secure some 
of this good breeding stock.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

N. A. LIND, SHORTHORNS 

Those of the Shorthorn fraternity need 
not forget Mr. Lind’s sale, June 14, for 
there will be not only some very outstand- 
ing individuals sell, but we expect to see 
some of the bargains of the season sold 
here. These cattle are not highly fitted 
and we do not hesitate to recommend 
them to any breeder. Plan to drive to 
Rolfe, lowa, sale _— —Guy L. Bush, Adv. 











Qervemss atrictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
— year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 
'-more Calves! 


The ability to 
Ticeaees large healthy calves 
each year is an established Hol- 





steincharacteristic. Holsteincalves 

are easily raised and surpluses may 

be we vealed at early ages. 
Write ele literature 


HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 
230 East Ohio Street yr Ilinois 








An offering of very 
Morningside Helsteins 45 .o70"5,.0" Vez 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dame that aver- 
age frome 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kd. Mensink, (SiouxCo.) Hlospers, lowa 


SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilbiean Beauty family. He is an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are fn splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved bighway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORES 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No berd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

M.L. BRyon & Genus, urens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, sulteble to bead pure-biood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Mudseon 4 Gon, Rt. 5. Rueoxvilie, Ia. 


FEEDERS 
ine 


Hereford Steers 


Calves, Yearlings and Two's. We'll marked, 
beef type, showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most all bunches dehorned. ood stocker order, 
Can show few buncues around 45 to 90 heac. Each 
bunch even in size. Also « few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. bea stating number and weight you 
VV Beldut, 800 Lbs. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.!owa 
BDUROO JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pige by WILDFIRE 1. firs: prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champlons. 
68 of bis sons are heading purebred herds. Ful! par- 
ticulara on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Gon (Gac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel] and The Spapper for Sep:ember 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd, 

McKee Bros. 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He aired Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 
in America. Will accept a few choice sowe 
to breed for fall litters. Raise a Duroc 
show litter yourself. 

Arlle Anderson, Bloomfield, lows 


DUROC SOWS 


We are offering 10 sows bred to Fireflame. sire and 
grand-sire of many prominent herd boars of the day. 
Write ue for prices. 
SIGOURNEY, IOWA 
































Creston, lewa 








ARTIE PENCE, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


Spring pigs ready te ship the next two 
months, single or paire—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. W. Masse, De Sete, Me. 


Hancherdale Polands — 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 
mM. P. , Bancher, 


(120 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September Ifarrow, sired by Prince of Wales, & 
son of ‘The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 











Rolfe, leowa. 











If you want the best in Spotted Poland Obina 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the **Paramount Berd” and get 
the prices on outstanding iudividuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant ; 
wn. 0. HOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 











YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

B.F. Davidson, 


TAMWORTHS 











Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good bear to sell. 
J3.3.Neowlin, )} mi.W. Jobnston) Grimes, ia. 


AUCTION EERS 
L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 


auUY L 
I sel) year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfeld, lowa. 











Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boars For Nale 
Also a few gilts to farrow —_ 
Cholera immaned and priced right. 
T. M. BAYDEN, 3 cn ESTON. I10WA 


BAMPSEHIRES 








When tn need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING stock 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lows . 


Spring and Fal! gilts to 
Hampshires farrow tn May. June, July 
and Seton er. Also spring yearlings and fall 
boars. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa., 
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Deferred Payments You'll Never Miss 


Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


yr STATE OF IOWA Dealer 


-Carstens Bros, 
“Webb's Radio Shop 








-Akron Variety Store 

EEE, Wenell & L ampe 

| Albia Light and Ry. Co, 
Agona A. K, Cliff 
ALISON. ..csssecceseeee Allison Hardware Co, 
SS aE Seibels Bros. 









“Munn Maytag Co, 

G._H. Monroa 
8 A. Logli 
eim & Sons 
Corner Hardware Store 


Ankeny. 
Arlington 
Saale 



















Ashton.. .Newgard Hardware 
EN SE ee Koehn 
Atlantic...Cass County "Maytag Co, 
| EEE J. S. Mummert 
Auburn. u.Beck & Staples 





Audubon, Audubon Maytag Co, 
Avoca... -Wm. Thielen 
Bancroft... fuchs 
Battle Creek. J. Rogers 


Bedford ooeee 
Bellevue 
Belmond.. 


"R. F. Jump 
‘oe tz Maytag Co. 
-Belmond Furniture Co, 
Dyrud & Enga 
Maytag Co. 

te S. & A. V. Blackford 
Bouton........ Gardi ner Implement Co, 
Boxholm.. »Boxholm Hdwe. Co. 
RRR P. A. Milled 
Burlington. John Boesch Co. 
Calamus... Christensen & Olson 
Cantril... Burnett & Burnett 
Carlisle. 













Carroll... Hardware Co, 
Cascade Kurt & Gross 
Casey. . R. Valentina 
Cedar enecke Company 


ay 
oe ee 
leverly & Knight Hdwe. Co. 
Centerville.fowa Southern Util. Co. 
Chariton......... wW, B. Dutcher 
Charles City -H. L. Bailey 
Cherokee... Cherokee Co. Maytag Co. 
Churdan... Reading Hardware Co. 
Clarion. wee ohupe & Son 
Clear Lake. “McGowan & Sheridan 
Clinton.. “Clinton Maytag Store 
<C. 2. Wyatt 
College Spgs. Coulter & Christensen 
Columbus Ject.....Elliott A. Leonhard 
Correctionville .W. E. Schontz 
Corning... Adams Co. Maytag Store 
Corydon... .H,. H. Booth 
Corwith.... sworth & Son 



























Co. Bluffs...Wach-Flynn Elec. Co. 
Cresco.. .Busching Maytag Co. 
Cre ston. Inion Co. Maytag Store 
Danbury nreccoccccccsceees Henry Fitzpatrick 
Davenport...Davenport Maytag Co, 
Decorah........ Decorah Furniture Co, 
Delmar........ H. M. Cassin Hdwe. Co. 
Denison....Crawford + ren. Co, 
Des MOoines.icceoun D. Co. 
Dewitt... _W. H. Ww Lay Co, 





preference for Maytag washers. 


The Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor with a record 
of 10 years’ successful performance, is just as simple, 
compact and dependable as an electric motor. It is 
in-built, a part of the washer—no belts to line up, 
and -has a simple foot-starter that a woman can 
operate. There is sufficient power to run both the 
washer and wringer at the same time. 


The Maytag is the only washer with a seamless, 
cast-aluminum tub. It holds four gallons more than 
ordinary washers—does an average washing in an 
hour. Washes everything beautifully clean without 
hand-rubbing—even collars, cuffs, wristbands and 
grimy overalls. 


Free Trial 


for a whole week’s wash 


Write or phone one of the Maytag dealers listed 
below. Without cost or obligation use a Maytag 
Aluminum Washer for your next washing. Discover 
for yourself the many advantages that have won 
World Leadership for the Maytag. If it doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Newton, Iowa 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
515 Washington Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STATE OF IOWA Dealer 
WE Sti ca ssscniannnestoresoressepenstat George ‘Tutt 
Marengo...........Brown Hardware Co. 
Marshalltown wl, R. Maytag 
Rose Bros. Martensdale.. .C, F, Martens 

«William Stover Mason City... ‘Walton M: aytag Store 
& Probasco Hd. Co. McGregor. _.McGre gor Hardware Co, 


City 
Donnellson... 


STATE OF IOWA Dealer City 
Seyb & Hopp 
DOOD. see “Scholten Hardware 
Dorchester. oseph Kumpf 
Dougherty.McAloon, Solbert & Sons Hornick 
DOWS....00000 Schweiger & Oler Hospers.. 
Dubuque.. & B Sales Co. Humeston.. 


_ STATE OF IOWA Dealer City 

E. E. Norton 
. Friedman 
filroy & Petrie 




















































D 1 “ 
nace at Ky Theel Ta Grave sservrcscrssescese Pilcher Hardware Melbourne....J,. & K. Implement Co. 
urant.. cinjan Independence..Swan-Leytze Fur. Co. Melrose John A. Haslach 
_ t Inwood. John Bobeldyk Melvin Frank Beuchholz 
Eagle Grove..R, E, Rop Hard are Loniaws. Simon _Hoffman Merrill E. Pew. & Co. 
K aoa en DP { w are oo Iowa City. The Strub Co. Milford... HH, C. Moeller 
- 3 gla svonevsens 8 be “~.e - OW PAIL ieccsercssecssrseacstnes W. BR. Walton Qlissouri: VGlley..ccssosssccrecsceceoossesrevsessses 
Sader... SW, BF, Kleinpell 1£¢tOteen -Riter Implement Co, Harrison County Maytag Store 


Janesville.. 
Jefferson... 


*. Thompson 
Hardware Co. 





.Carl G. Schultz 
re King Hdwe. Co. 


EOD OIRR si cscssestorceares 
Montezuma....A. 


Otto Petersen 
wie ik. CHEE atv acct 
K. Cliff Kanawha. 


Elkhorn... 


Emmetsburg "Jelferson 












Estherville is s Judd Hardware Co. Monticello . H. Balster Store 
Beverly un “Geo. 'W. Stuhr Kendallville, N. Oleson Moville... /’ C. McMahon 
Fairfax.....Jos. V Hardware Co Keokuk ? Maytag Store Nit, Ayrrcacceccoessccoscosoorssoseoosses R. F. Jump 
Pair field...........0000 The Economy Store Keosauqua + H. A. Burnett Mt. Vernon... Ber: ‘7 k & Son 
Farmersburg......Hinsch & Johnson Kingsley. Pixler Electric Co. Met, Pleasants ,ivix Bros, 






BAO BERN ii asisscessessensvrarsssensnssnaperassocas Klemme.. Jacobs Hardware Co, Muscatine..Fuller & ilies Hd. Co. 
Knoxville. 



























Jansen & O’ Neili Hdwe. Co, Avery, Cleland & Co. Nashua Nafus & Son 

sa E. Stober Lake C ity. .Farmers’ U. Co-op. Co. Manta... .Wm. Thielen 

MeGuitkin Co, Lake -Winne bago Auto Co. Nevada Hi: urdware Co. 

akota..... re » Rosenau Newton. ..S. S. Marshall 

Ft. Madison Mayts im Sale S Co, LANSiM Bersecscesssssssorsssecssceerseeres Kehr Bros. New Hampton.. > H. Impl. Co. 

Garnavillo.. WW, ~ Meyer Larchwood otwold Hardwaro New Virginia... aw Carver 

George. Re . Hoeven I - John Eickoff North English wk. L. Evans 

Goose . Harksen & Son . Maytag Co. Northwood C. Jacobson 
Grand tom Retin ae ees oka Leon...lowa Southe mW Utilities Co, } ne H: ‘a - Cc 

Wiltse Hardware and Impl. Co. Little Rock. Ted Dykhouse Ocheyedan.. oss Hardware Co. 





Odebolt...... A ..Dinges Auto Co. 




















Graet tin ger ccreeccosssssossessessess Chas. Jensen pent hong IT. G. McDermott Ocl Hintz B 

Grinnell........... George Hardware Co, Lowden... vwoweA, Freund & CES? 4] aera meen tinea 
tee gr clonpas Colm & Buthein Lynnville om 3 McCoy Hdwe. Co, Olin... Dell Stingley 
Puthne anker, fadrid..... Madrid Hardware Co. Onawa Maytag Store 





Thomas N. Webb 
-Kuempel & Lake 





Malcolm. Homer G. McCauley Orange 


. a. * y Ci 
Guttenberg De Bre id & Brink Hardware Co, 



















| AE RAS Lewis C arper NS ) Res D. B. Logeman 

Hampton..........Jtampton Maytag Co, Malvern... Montgomery A Osage sage Hi “ee Co, 
ESTEE | ERR ae James Hannah and Mills unty Maytag Co. OSCEOLA sssseseesseeserennnnssneseeresee F. W. Paul 
Harlan.. y Co. Maytag Store Manchesterv........ Darling Maytag Co, Oskaloos ‘The McGregor Co. 
Harper....Farmers’ Union Elev. C ‘o. Manilla.... Hawks Hardware Co, Ottosen.. weer R, J. Wiegman 
Hartley Palmquist Auto Co, Manson........Manson Machinery Co, Ottumwa.. Wilson Mz aytag Co. 
Harris... A. G. Bagge Mapleton Monona Co. Maytag Co, Oyens.. Paul Petersen 





awe rt Strampe 





favelock. wFrank Eno Maquoketa... Walter E. Schenck Paullina. 
Hawarden William Ruttan Marble Rock Perry....... ers & Donahue 
HintOn....ccccossess Hinton Hardware Co. sss ates-Hoadley Lumber Co. Peterson..N. W. —— & Power Co. 





Aluminum Washer 


~. with electric- 


country, takes a solid trainload of multi-motor washers in one shipment 
for distribution to farm homes exclusively—showing the overwhelming 


The size of this shipment is even more astounding when you consider that 
it consists entirely of Maytag Aluminum Washers equipped with gasoline 
power, whereas many farms have electricity and buy the Electric Maytag. 








the Maytag is avail- 
with electric motor 


City 
Pocahontas........ 
Postville.. 
Prairie City. Farmers 
Preston. 
Protivin 
Quimby. 
Red Oak.... le 

Renwick..Renwick Auto & Imp. Co. 
Rice ville 
Rippey.. 
Rock 








Co-op. Exch. 
ts 














States Hardware Co. 


Rock V alle y.. alan Peter Smits 
Rockwell City. A. F. Bledsoa 
Rolfe... .R. G. Hunter 
Rubio. HH. A. Luithly 





Russell. mm Re Woodman Estate 
St. Wold Hardware Co. 
ee City... George W. Stuhr 

Salix... ne Hardware Co. 
Saude. intel Vaala & Natvig 


Scotch Grove 
Scranton.. 
Sheldon............ Sheldon Hardware Co. 
Shellsburg 

Wyant, 
SCOR GOR sciccssisstsscccsssmepusess Page 

and Fremont Co. 
Sibley........4. Osceola Co. 
Sidney -age 

and Fremont Co. 
Sigourne y. 
Sioux Ce nte r 
Sioux City........ 
Spencer : 
Springville....R. F. 
Storm Lake 
Story City..... 
Strawberry Pt 















Home 








[Sot Hdwe. Co. 





..Klizzart Hdwe. Co. 







Swea City..Albert Tweetin Hd. Co. 
Tam a..ecors The Mason Furniture Co. 
Tipton -Tipton Hardware Co. 
Toledo .W: C. Harrison 
Traer.. »chal Maytag Co. 
Vinton... Clint Schlotfelt 
gt); ee ..Myers Garage 


Washington... 
Waterloo........ Gutknec ht Maytag Co. 
Waterville 
Waukon... 














TREES H. L. Bailey 
Wesley... Lease & Lease 
West Branch... B. Anderson 
VCE. NOV. Oise Secenccaccsrcncemmccosicconte 

Howard & Hardware Co. 
West Liberty..../ A sc Hdwe. Co, 
West Point 





West Point Lbr. & Hdwe. Co. 
West Union..Luthmer Maytag Co. 












Wheatland........ Carl Lohmann & Co. 
Whittemore.....Oliver Hardware Co. 
Whittier... .General Store 
Winterset.......... “Hays Maytag Store 
Woden... Jacob Helm Hardware Co. 
Wyoming ccschasecuibestiannioty William Wilker 


Vetter. kllerbrock & Clarkin 


IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, DON’T KEEP IT 


rids FIRST 


olid Trainload of 
i. FARM WASHERS — Every one 


G with Casoline Multi-Motor 


Pe the first time in history, one distributor, serving one section of the 











STATE OF IOWA Dealer 
Ben Poduska 
T. Humphrey 


aser 
Bros. 
ham & Rollins 
‘homsen Hdwe. Co. 


orf Hardware 


..Gregory & Son 


Arend Balster Store 
N. Black 


Dickinson & Heath Co. 


Maytag Co. 
Ma ying Co. 


Maytag Co. 
ww oeibel Hardware Co. 
De Ruyter Hdw. Co, 
Appliance Co, 
B. Bjornstad Co. 


«Theo. D. Larson 
IED: T. T.: Holm 


‘Se ott & Hardin 


wAsleson & Co. 
«Peterson Bros. 
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